é, 


wonderful Lion Incubator to save the lives of infants. Of special interest to mothers. 
Fully illustrated in this number. 
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A DIAGNOSIS AT POSSUMVILLE. 


Mammy—*“ De phizzician say you done got chicken-pox. Heah dat? Chicken-pox. Hain't | been a-tellin’ yer sumpfin terrible gwine ter happen, 
‘less yer kep’ away from dat hen-house ? You see, chile, youah chicken am hoodooed.” 
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The Penalty of Luxury. 


HERE is nothing to which the human mind and 

body more readily adjust themselves than to lux 

ury. ‘‘I ne’er drank sack in my life,” said Chris. 

topher Sly, the tinker, in the house of a lord. But 

a few moments sufficed to accustom him to the advantages 

of his surroundings, and he was prepared to treat all asa 

matter of course, thereby poisoning the remainder of his 
‘fe with remembrance of past magnificence. 

1oughts are apropos of the gorgeousness, grand 

sury of which the public may make temporary 

itting up at the newest of modern hotels. We 

ugh vaulted rotundas, marble halls, and palatial 

ing-rooms, more richly furnished than the average 

uuropean palace, with a feeling that at last Fate has placed 

us in the proper niche. We get accustomed to seeing our 

friends and family against the background of a tapestried 

panel, a porphyry column, or a bank of flowers, and the 

mind, with quick adjustment, forgets the existence of any 

other conditions. 

Millions of dollars are invested in the house which is 
temporarily ours, with all its magnificent advantages, for 
a sum, inconsiderable by contrast, which we pay for rooms 
in this superb establishment. Servants attend our slight 
est want without so much as bidding. Soft music makes 
merry the dinner table; shaded lights cast a warm glow 
over the world of fashionable folk who surround us, and 
we are filled with the sense of having at last found our 
proper sphere. 

No man is thoroughly happy unless deceived in some 
particular or other. The unfortunate part is that the de 
ception cannot be perpetuated. The family who come to 
town for shopping, horse show, or possibly business inter 
ests, must in time pack their trunks and return home. 
The magnificent surroundings become a remembered dream, 
to reflect discontent upon the home, which may be taste- 
fully and comfortably furnished and sprinkled with occa- 
sional bits of luxury, but, in contrast to the great hotel, is 
colorless and crude. 

“hen materfamilias attacks her spouse, suggesting an 
expenditure of money which he can ill afford, and he falls 
into jaundiced reflections begutten of his extravagance in 
putting up the family in a too-fashionable hostelry. 


Curious Friendships. 


ANIEL WEBSTER seldom used wit in his speeches 
orin the Senate debates, but when Calhoun sud 
denly went into the Cabinet of John Tyler, thus 
marching into the camp of his enemies, Webster 
was provoked to call attention to a mock play written 
years before to ridicule the sentimentality of a certain 
school of German literature. Two strangers meet at an 
A sudden thought 
strikes me; let us swear eternal friendship.” 


inn; one springs up and exclaims, 
Nations are prone to this sort of thing, and the inter- 
uational complications and alliances of the world are most 
curious. What, forinstance, in the abstract, could be more 
illogical than the fact that despotic Russia’s firmest friends 
among the nations are the leading republics of the world 
the United States and France ? What seems more unrea- 
sonable than Germany’s Emperor, a professing Protestant 
of a Christian country, intriguing to uphold the power and 
reign of the murderous Sultan, whose specialty is the mas- 
sacre of Christians ? We have Mr. Gladstone’s word for 
the fact that it is so. 
Britain should be the firmest friends of the world, but, 
sugar-coat the subject as we may with mutual compli- 


Naturally this nation and Great 


ments and professions of regard, there still remains on both 
sides that spirit of reminiscence and protest which speaks 
out when the relations become too close. 

Uncle Sam has periodically sworn eternal friendship 
with the South American republics and has taken them 
under his protecting wing, and yet the friendships are very 
elusive. They lack substance. It may be the difference in 
race and temperament ; anyhow it is quite certain that these 
republics do not love Uncle Sam until they begin to get into 
trouble. They trade with Europe and imitate Europe. Pos 
sibly it might be a good idea for them and Uncle Sam to 
swear a new oath of friendship on a business basis. 


‘*Don’t Worry” Circles. 


HE latest innovation in church work are the ‘‘ Don't 
Worry ” Circles, and we cannot have too many of 
them. The crush and rush and push of the Amer- 
ican people—men, women, and children alike—is 

fast making us nothing but a bundle of nerves. 
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Work strengthens ; worry kills. No other people in the 
world worry as much as the American people, yet Amer 
W hether 


it be the climate, the environment, the inherited tendency 


icans have less reason to worry than any others. 
to speculate and ‘‘ swap” which seems to be natural to the 
Yankee—whatever the moving, operating cause may be, 
few escape it; and these few are the blessed and happy 
ones among the great multitudes who swarm in the work 
shop and factory, the counting-room and the office. 

Just why the churches are starting in the good work of 
organizing ‘*‘ Don’t Worry ” circles is not clear, unless we 
jump at the conclusion that those who attend the churches 
worry more than any otbers. They should have less reason 
to worry than those whose footsteps lead away from the 
sanctuary. But it is a good work—none better—for the 
church. Americans work very hard and accomplish great 
results. They could work harder and accomplish more if 
they worked without worry. 

Let us have ‘‘ Don't Worry ” 
churches, but in every business establishment—in fact, in 


circles not only in our 


every home. And the new year is a good time to begin 
the new movement. 


Singular Phenomena. 


a ee HE past fortnight has been signalized by a series 

\ of strange and unprecedented happenings, of the 

) kind that cause superstitious people to think that 

x either the millennium or the end of the world is 
at hand. 

As announced exclusively in the New York J//erald, the 
weather in Paris was cloudy. <A seething current crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean from east to west, as though the Gulf 
Stream had suddenly changed its course—but this was as- 
certained to be merely the Bennett-Mackay cable, red-hot 
from overwork. Then the Evening Telegram—the little 
pink ‘un, that the Herald has cherished all these years as 
a fond mother cherishes her weakling—suddenly stopped. 
Its disappearance was noted with surprise by a number of 
persons who had been candidates for a free trip to the 
Klondike, in the Telegram’s voting contest. The Jerald 
explained matters in a masterly editorial article bearing 
the curious heading: ‘‘ You Can Fool All the People 
Sometimes, and Some of the People All the Time ; but You 
Can't Fool Allthe People All the Time.—Abraham Lin 
coln.” It went on to say, in effect, that a one-cent evening 
paper like the 7elegram didn’t and never could pay, so it 
might as well stop fooling itself and the public. 

That settled it—so people thought. But, lo! the very 
next day after the extraordinary announcement just 
quoted, the Telegram appeared on Herald Square, smiling 
its artless smile, asif nothing had happened ! The Jerald 
then remarked, in its jovial, insouciant way, that Greater 
New York’s favorite evening newspaper would keep right 
on, with its bright features intact. 

No one now can deny Mr. James Gordon Bennett his 
proper rank among the great American humorists. This is 
the best joke he ever got off, and we do not except even 
the Free Ice Fund, nor turning the animals loose from the 
Central Park Zoo. 

Later: The weather in Paris has turned clear and fine. 


Lawlessness in the Army. 


FUG NHE Judge Advocate of the court-martial at Fort 
Sheridan, in summing up the evidence against 
Captain Lovering of the regular army, who was 
accused of dragging Private Hammond by the feet 

to the guard-house, and of kicking and swearing at the re- 
calcitrant soldier, did not mince words in his address to the 
court. He insisted that the law should be the master in 
military as well as in civil life, and that it would be put 
ting a premium on lawlessness to permit an officer, either 
through a mistake in judgment or by loss of his temper, 
to substitute arbitrary power and physical force for the 
judgment of a military tribunal. 

Private Hammond, when he was ordered before his 
superior officer, lay down in his cell and refused to move. 
Ropes were tied about his legs, and he was then dragged 
from his quarters across the stony pavement into the pres 
ence of the captain, the latter directing the work, and add- 
ing to the outrage by pricking the soldier with his sword. 
In his defense Captain Lovering told the court-martial 
that he acted as he did because he would be ashamed to 
report to his superior officers that a prisoner had gotten the 
better of him. This excuse adds to the officer’s offense, A 
soldier who cannot keep his temper, and who is ashamed to 
permit the law—which is as strict in military asin civi! 
life—to take its course, is scarcely fitted to be trusted with 
the command of men who may be culled upon in vital 
emergencies for services in which coolness and good judg- 
ment are most essential. 

An officer's first duty should be to inspire in his subordi 
nates respect for the supremacy of the law, and no circum 
stances, however exasperating, should make him forget 
that duty. The court-martial of Captain*Lovering should 
help to put an end to the tendency on the part of some 
American officers to treat their soldiers with that contempt- 
uous cruelty with which privates in the German army are 
notoriously boxed and cuffed about. Absolute obedience 
is essential to military discipline, but it can be secured 
without resorting to brutality and force. 
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Honesty Not Played Out. 


We hear much in the grumblers’ columns of our newspapers 
in reference to the decadence of public and private honesty. 
Like a refreshing breeze over an oasis in the desert, comes the 
disclosure that one of the eminent merchants of our city, wWhoco 
fortune was swept away by the outbreak of the Civil War, is 
sending cheques to all his creditors, in full payment of their ac- 
counts, with interest for thirty-six years. 

The gentleman whose rugged honesty ennobles the mercantile 
annals of New York is Amos F. Eno, who, before the war, was 
a partner in the firm of Eno, Buren & Valentine, which did a 
large business in dry goods through the South. He made an as 
signment after the fall of Fort Sumter, his creditors receiving a 
small dividend and the firm obtaining a full release. Thirty-six 
years after this misfortune, Mr. Eno has undertaken to pay his 
proportionate share of the partnership liabilities of the firm in 
full, with interest at four per cent. The interest is one hundred 
and forty-four dollars on every one hundred dollars of liability. 
Many of the creditors have died and others can scarcely be 
traced out. This incident reflects the integrity not only of the 
merchants of the past but also of the present. And it does much 
to strengthen confidence in the integrity of New York’s business 
men. 


The Plain Truth. 


It was not an evidence of good horse sense on the part of the 
tev. Hugh Johnson, pastor of the Metropolitan Methodist Epis 
copal Church, at Washington, to mix into his Thanksgiving ser- 
mon, while President McKinley wasa conspicuous auditor, asort 
of ‘*Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” flavor. The Burchard in- 
cident of the Blaine campaign transpired not so long ago that it 
can be forgotten already by those who read the newspapers, as 
we sincerely hope the Rev. Hugh Johnson, of Washington, does. 
Would it not be just as well to give the incoming mayor of 
Greater New York, Judge Van Wyck, a chance to prove just 
what he is, and what he proposes to do, before holding him up 
to criticism and ridicule ¢ Nobody can deny that throughout 
the canvass, and thus far since the election, he has conducted 
himself with becoming modesty, decency, and self-respect. To 
be sure he has said very little for the public ear, but in this he 
has displayed noticeable discretion. What Mayor Van Wyck 
will do, remains for the future to show. He comes of good 
Southern stock. He bears a good name, and has a good reputa 
tion. His future is in bis own hands, and if he chooses to make 
himself one of the most popular and reputable mayors the city 
has ever had, there are great possibilities in public life before 
him. If he chooses to do otherwise, his future will be foreclosed. 
We know what a man of ordinary prudence would do under 
such circumstances, and the closest friends of the mayor-elect 
call him a very prudent man. 


It is astonishing to read that Secretary of War Alger is in- 
clined to favor the absurd proposition of a Chicago speculator 
for the division of Alaska into two Territories, one of which shall 
include the Yukon country and have as its capital a place called 
Weare, that has been founded as the basis of aspeculation. This 
proposition, as the Chicago speculator originated it, included 
onother one, recommending the appointment of a son of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Gage as the Governor of the proposed 
new Yukon Territory. As the son of the Secretary of the Treas 
ury is largely interested in the mining ventures of the Chicago 
speculator, the proposition bears on its face the evidence of its 
selfish purpose. Alaska may be big enough, as far as area goes, 
to be divided into two Territories, but the element of population 
is the most essential one in such matters; and no reasonable 
man will claim that the population of Alaska justifies the sug- 
gestion of the Chicago syndicate. The present administration 
has sufficient burdens to meet without being saddled with the 
speculative ventures of Klondike claimants, 

That monumental iconoclast, Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, de- 
livered what he calied a ‘*‘ Thanksgiving Sermon” at Chicago 
on Thanksgiving Day. He denounced the church, and asked 
what it had done during the last fifteen hundred years. He 
made the amazing declaration that it had destroyed, as far as it 
could, the best literature of the world, and that it was an enemy 
of art and literature. If this is the history of Christianity as 
Mr. Ingersoll reads it, he deserves to be pitied. Instead of de 
stroying literature and art, the church has preserved them. 
The finest memorials of art and literature, and the best examples 
of both, are preserved by the Christian church, and are found 
in countries where the Christian religion is recognized. What 
would we have had of these without Christianity ? What would 
barbarism have saved of artor literature? If Colonel Ingersoll 
will give us something in place of that which he seeks to destroy 

that which is the hope, the comfort, and refuge of the civil 
ized world—we shall listen with greater patience to what he has 
to say. It is easy to destroy it is not so easy to build up. 


It is most amusing to those who are on the inside of politics 
and political deals, not only in New York State but also in 
other leading States, to notice the manner in which the bugbear 
of the trustsishandled, Both of the great political parties hasten 
annually, in their platform utterances, to denounce trusts. Each 
promises, if the dear people will only put it in power, to throttle 
the trusts by legislation, but anti trust legislation never stands 
the test of a judicial examination. In the State of New York 
a great pretense was made last winter of a purpose to drive the 
trusts from this State ; but the moment the new anti-trust law 
got into the courts, the corporations drove a coach and four 
through it. The New York World recently made what purports 
to be the very startling revelation that the Republican Legisla 
ture which passed the anti-trust bill didn’t mean anything by 
it, as if every one didn’t know that fact before. The outcry 
against the trusts is for the most part due to political shouters, 
who seek to divert attention from their own selfish operations. 
As much can be said in favor of the trusts as has ever been 
said against them. But the issue is a good one with which to 
fool the people, and the race of fools in politics seems to ba 
eternal, 
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Some months ago, LESLIE’S WEEKLY called the attention of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce to the fact that the South 
and the West were gradually and effectively taking from New 
At the recent 
Chamber of Commerce banquet, in this city, Governor Black, 


York City a large percentage of its commerce 


of this State, in the best speech of the evening, sought to 
arouse the citizens of New York to a sense of the danger of the 
situation. He pointed out that the commerce of New York has 
been larger than that of all the other ports in this country com 
bined ; that it has been and is the foundation of the city’s pros 
perity and greatness ; that natural conditions give to New York 
City its supremacy as a commercial centre ; and yet its com 
merce has gradually diminished, while the commerce of Boston 
and other competing ports has increased. The Governor might 
have added that the responsibility for all this largely rests upon 
those who are permitted to oppressively tax the commerce of 
New York. Mayor Strong, who followed the Governor at the 
Chamber of Commerce banquet, struck at the root of the mat 
ter when he said that ‘‘it costs more to put a bushel of wheat 
into a vessel here, bound for Liverpool, than it does to carry the 
wheat all the way from Buffalo to New York.” If Governor 
Black will take up the matter of excessive port charges in the 
harbor of New York and demand and insist upon their reduc- 
tion he will do more to restore the commerce of the port than 
could be done by a thousand speeches at Chamber of Com- 
merce banquets. For years the canal interests of our State have 
demanded reform in this direction, and the politicians of both 
parties have persistently fooled them with broken promises of 
relief. 





=THE present uprising in India is attributed to religious 
fanaticism, incited by crafty native leaders. In reports and 
| 7 comments upon this ex- 





citement the name of 
Swami Vivekananda fig- 
ures as one whose preach- 
ing has done much to stir 
the tribesmen. America 
has heard this Hindoo 
monk. He came into no- 
tice here as the Buddhist 
delegate to the World’s 
Congress of Religions held 
at Chicago in 1893, where 
he delivered a learned ad 
dress which attracted 
much attention. Mr. 
Vivekananda came with- 
out money, and (some- 
thing which 
Americans) refused to ac- 


astonished 


cept money from his nu- 
merous and enthusiastic 
admirers while here. He 
lived in the simplest man- 
ner and preached his se- 
vere Buddhist doctrines 
wherever he came. In 
New York he was detained for months by enthusiastic disciples. 
Swami is a Hindoo word meaning free, and is given by the re 
ligious order to which Vivekananda belongs, to those only who 
have reached spiritual perfection in the material body. There 
are only twenty such teachers in India, or in the world. They 
really live the life ascribed to Buddha in Arnold’s ** Light of 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA,. 


Asia,” wear the plainest garb of yellow, travel from village to 
village afoot, preaching and teaching, and accept nothing save 
so much rice or pulse as will fill a little wooden bowl 
Vivekananda is an impressive orator and a deep thinker. The 


Swami 


present religious excitement in his native land has no doubt 
been augmented by his fiery addresses, 

Mr. J. William Fosdick can hardly be said to have found 
ed a new art, yet he has so made over and developed an old one 
that it bears small resem 
blance to its first aspect. The 
burning of designs upon wood 
has been practiced for cent 
uries, but by a crude process, 
limited and unsatisfactory in 
its results, until Mr. Fosdick 
created his wonderful “ fire 
etchings,” which have caused 
such a sensation among artist 
decorators. The old burnt 
wood work was a mere scorch 
ing of the surface, giving the 
effect of a wash of sepia or 
lines or 

Mr. Fos 
dick’s pictures are distinct, 


bitumen, without 
strength of shadow. 





MR, J. WILLIAM FOSDICK, 


strong -line drawings, burnt 
so deeply into the wood at times as to form almost biss-reliefs, 
leaving the figures to stand out clearly, with softening shadows 
between. To accomplish his remarkable work Mr. Fosdick has 
overcome great difficuities, only the most primitive sort of tools 
being known for the process of fire-etching when he commenced 
his work. In his atelier in the Faubourg St. Honoré, in Paris, 
he toiled with infinite patience with his clumsy irons and grimy 
chareoal, like a tinker at his trade. His studio was like a 
blacksmith’s shop. Only a man who was sure of success and in 
love with his work could have fought against such discomforts 
and discouragements. Matters are different now with the fire 
etcher. He has discovered many things, and his studio now 
may be as neat and tidy as the portrait-painter’s. He has 
learned to use the little surgical instrument intended for cau 
terizing—a hollow point of platinum, heated bya current of 
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naphtha gas, which, burning steadily, enables the artist to work 
evenly, while the suffocating smoke passes off through a funnel 
The art of fire-etching lends itself 
to interior decoration with singular harmony. 


suspended above the easel 
Its great sim 
plicity and the wondrous softness of its coloring make it a 
background suitable for any style of furnishing, and the effect 
in combination with rich tapestries is exquisitely beautiful 
Mr. Fosdick has decorated the walls of many beautiful houses 
with his fire-etched panels, and is at present finishing the walls 
of the library of Mr. George Gould’s house in New York. Mr. 
Fosdick’s masterpiece, in the Museum of Fine Arts, in Boston, 
is a mural decoration formed of three massive panels, nine feet 
Mr. Fos 
dick was born in Boston, and received his early training at the 
school of the Museum of Fine Arts in that city. 


high, representing the glorification of Joan of Arc. 


He afterwards 
went to Paris, where he remained seven years, under the in 
struction of Boulanger and other great masters. This gave 
him his foundation of good drawing and composition, for it 
was only during the last of his stay in Paris that he took up the 
work of fire-etching. Mr. Fosdick has a richly-furnished studio 
in the artistic quarter of New York City, in Fifty -seventh 
Street. He is secretary of the Society of Mural Painters and 

an active member of the Architectural League of New York. 
The Princess Kaiulani, heiress apparent to a vanished 
throne, has just gone from San Francisco to the Hawaiian 
Islands, where she will re 


main for some time. In pri 
vate life the princess is Miss 
Cleghorn, and her papa is 
an American and an accom 
plished diplomat. 
Cleghorn will not allow the 
princess to talk politics. So 


Papa 


she says, very prettily, ‘I 
don’t know how long we will 
stay in Hawaii. It depends 
on how the climate agrees 
with me.” And then the 
princess smiles enchanting 
ly, as though she referred 
perhaps to the political cli 
mate. The princess is the 
daughter of a sister of ex 
Queen Liliuokalani and an 
American gentleman. Her 





PRINCESS KATIULANT. 
mother is dead, and she is 

the last of her line. It is said the ex-queen, who is very fond 
of her niece, would willingly resign all her rights to the throne 
if the monarchy could be restored to Kaiulani. The princess is 
so pretty and sweet and young that the natives will certainly 
adore her, and it is shrewdly suspected that her return to the 
islands at this critical period of annexation was a clever plan 
devised by the royalists. The young princess is but twenty. 
She is a sweet and clever girl, very gentle, and not remarkable 
for great strength of character or the strictly ‘* royal” attri 
butes. She is not only good, but amiable, lovable, and popular. 
She is 
also graceful in society, and is quite pretty, with an olive skin 
and black hair. 
her papa is wealthy, it does not matter especially whether she 


She has been educated abroad, and is quite a linguist 
She is decidedly Hawaiian in appearance. As 


reigns or not. 

=That collection of sententious sayings about things in gen- 
eral, once in a while epigrammatic, and sometimes even original, 
published in book form 
under the title of ‘ Re- 
flections of a Bachelor,” 
is of unacknowledged au 
thorship, save for the in 
iat '' P: W.” 
good deal of speculation 
The book 
itself is cleverly prefaced 


Hence a 
on the subject. 


by two random shots in 
diametrically opposite di 
rections, in the form of 
notices of the ‘ Reflec 
tions” when they were 
appearing serially in the 
New York Press, One 
‘*We are 
confident that the author 





critic says: 


is unmarried—because he 
knows so little.” The 


other declares that the work is very clever ‘‘ because the author 


MR, POST WHEELER. 


has been married these forty years.” This last guess is so wide 
of the mark that LESLIc’s WEEKLY takes pleasure in refuting 
it by publishing herewith the portrait of ‘° P. W.”—who, it is 
no special secret now to reveal, is Mr. Post Wheeler, journalist 
and poet, of New York. Mr. Wheeler is, indeed, a bachelor, but 
he is not yet old enough to have become ** sot” in his ways. He 
is of sociable disposition, and quite an amateur Bohemian. There 
is no gainsaying the brightness of his book, from which may be 
culled at random observaticns like the following: ‘* A woman 
has no use for a man who never lies to her.” ‘‘ By the time a 
man really knows enough to get married he thinks he knows 
enough not to.” ‘* When a man has the chance and a woman 
thinks he isn’t going to kiss her, she tries to make him think she 
thought he was.” 

Miss Esther Lyons, the young woman who is entertaining 
the public with illustrated lectures descriptive of her adventures 
in the Klondike country, was an actress before she started on 
her Alaskan trip three years ago. She possesses special qualifi 
cations, therefore, for criticising the Klondike drama, as cur 
rently represented on the stage. In the course of a vivacious 
conversational commentary on the subject, the other day, Miss 
Lyons said : ** Talk about stage license! Why, here they have 
people walking over the Chilkoot Pass in July, wearing furs 
that Nansen would have roasted in at the Pole in Decem 
ber. At the same time the principal female characters in the 
play are wearing dresses that would pass muster with the smart 
set in New York City, dragging long trains amid the muck and 
slush of an Alaskan summer. Pay dirt lies about, right on the 
surface of the ground, and gold is just picked up, not dug out. 


371 


The stage-manager has some 
Even in the Klondike they 

don’t run their sluice-boxes up into the sky, and through the 

If they did, how could they get the dirt in at the top ? 


There is not a gold-pan in sight 
very weird ideas of gold-mining 


clouds. 
since there are no elevators nor tramways in Alaska, as yet. 
And these precious claims (on the stage) are staked out with 
absurd little sticks, irresistibly suggestive of toothpicks. The 
heroine walks about in short skirts, but with a bright-colored 
blanket that trails on the ground and never gets soiled. She 
carries an alleged mining implement that looks like a snow- 
shovel, and with this simple outfit locates more paying claims 
than Joe Ladue ever struck. [remember a lurid piece that was 
popular some years ago, called ‘ The Heart of the Rockies,’ and 
Ican’t get over the idea that this is the same play, with the 
same scenery, a little snow sprinkled over it, and the words 
‘Chilkoot Pass’ interjected at frequent intervals. The thr-r- 
rilling climax evidently is adapted from that familiar old poem, 
* McGregor’s Child,’ in which occur the lines : 
‘*** Ere hand could stir, with sudden shock 

He threw the infant o'er the rock, 

Then followed with a desperate leap, 

Full fifty fathoms to the deep.’ * 

Mrs. Esther B. Steele, Lit.D., has the distinction of being 
the only woman in the United States upon whom has been con- 
‘ ferred the degree of doc 

tor of literature. Mrs. 
Steele was honored thus 
by Syracuse University 
because of her work in 
the fields of history and 
science, both during the 
lifetime of her husband, 
the late J. Dorman 
Steele, Ph.D., and subse- 
quently. She has taken 
up the work of revising 
and bringing down to 
date many of the text- 
books which they wrote 
im collaboration. Dr. 
Steele was the author of 
the popular-science text 





books used in the schools 
throughout the United 
States ; while it was particularly in the work of preparing the 
volumes known as the ‘‘ Barnes Brief Histories ” that Mrs. Steele 
was conspicuous, 


MRS. ESTHER B. STEELE. 


The series includes the histories of the Unit- 
ed States, France, Ancient Peoples, Medizeval and Modern Peo- 
ples, General History, Greece, and Rome. In the writing of 
these books Mrs. Steele had entire charge of the sections of civ- 
In his autobiographical 
‘* My wife came into full accord with 


ilization, and the biographical notes. 
sketch Dr. Steele writes : 
wy plans, aided me by her service, cheered me by her hopeful 
ness, and merged her life into mine.” Upon his death, in 1886, 
Dr. Steele endowed the ‘‘ Steele professorship of Theistic Sci 
ence,” with a gift of fifty thousand dollars, to Syracuse Univer- 
sity, to which endowment Mrs. Steele has largely added. Be- 
sides generous benefactions to churches and institutions, Mrs 
Steele has recently built the Steele Memorial Library at El 
mira, New York, for which she has gathered books, rare manu- 
scripts, and furniture all over the world. 

=Lord Percy Douglas, who was one of the fortunate survivors 
of the wreck on the New York Central Railroad at Garrison, New 
York, on Sunday, October 25th, is the second son of the Mar- 
quis of Queensberry, and became the latter’s heir on the death 
of his elder brother, Lord Drumlarnrig, some years ago. He is 
twenty-nine years old, and is known by his father’s third title, 
Lord Douglas of Hawick. He married in 1893 the daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Walters, an English vicar. During the trial 
of Oscar Wilde, Lord Douglas had an encounter with his noble 
Father 
and son were bound over to keep the peace. The young lord 


father in the streets of London, receiving a black eye. 


was on his way to England from Toronto when caught in the 
wreck from which he narrowly escaped with his life. 
It would scarcely be fair to apply the odious term, *‘ juve- 
nile prodigy,” to gracious little Carlotta Steubenrauch, whose 
; violin-playing at the concerts 
of the Banda Rossa lately 
charmed New-Yorkers. Car- 
lotta is only thirteen years 
old, and is richly gifted by 
nature ; but there is nothing 
abnormal about her artistic 
development, as she has stud- 
ied severely and conscien- 
tiously with one of the first 
violinists of the Berlin Phil 
harmonic Society. Her play 
ing reflects the qualities of her 
master—pure intonation, cor- 
rect bowing, and graceful 
phrasing. Her earnestness 
and her simple, modest man 





ners are herown. The praise 


CARLOTTA STEUBENRAUCH 


of ** crowned heads ” and high 
musical critics in Europe is practically worthless for ice-cutting 
purposes here ; yet it is only fair to state that Friulein Steuben 
rauch had already won these before she started on her present 
American tour. 

The latest champion of the irrepressible Salvation Army 
is that most eloquent and versatile American, Chauncey M. De 
pew. At the recent ordination of Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, 
at Carnegie Hall, in New York, Dr. Depew took the platform to 
say publicly that he believed in the Salvation Army, because he 
believed that religion was a good thing for everybody. ‘* Every 
church,” he said, ‘‘no matter what its creed and form, does 
good, and not harm. Its members, if they are honest to its doc- 
trines, are the better members of the community for being 
members of the church.” The doctor said he believed in the Sal- 
vation Army because ‘‘it takes a bass drum to stir up the gray 


matter in some brains,” and he believed in uniforms because 
“there is something about a uniform that liftsa man up and 


inspires him witb self-respect.” Well said ! 
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In the Full Tide of the Dramatic Season. 


THE theatrical season is at its height in the weeks 
between Thanksgiving Day and the first of January. 
Now the managers play their strongest cards. Busi- 
ness, in their line, reaches high-water mark, and a suc- 
cessful production at this period means a good start for 
the new year. 

The assured acceptances of the past fortnight, in 
New York, include ‘‘ The White Heather,” an English 
melodrama by Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Henry Ham- 
ilton, at the Academy of Music ; ‘‘The Princess and 
the Butterfly,” a modern society comedy by Arthur 
Pinero, at the Lyceum ; and ‘His Little Dodge,” a 
farce-comedy from the French of Feydeau and Hen- 
nequin, at the Manhattan. Ada Rehan has returned 
from her English tour, and appears at Daly’s as Kath- 
erine in a sumptuous revival of *‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew.” Alexandra Viarda, a Polish actress of Euro- 
pean reputation, makes her American début at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, supported by an _ English- 
speaking company, while she and her leading actor 





speak in German. 

‘*The White Heather ” is enjoying a large popular- 
ity, which it honestly merits. Some critics have spoken 
rather slightingly of this piece as being written to the 
intellectual measure of the London populace. What of 
that ¢ Shakespeare’s plays, which for the most part are 
essentially melodramas, were first judged and applauded 
by the same tribunal. ‘‘ The White Heather” is well devised, morally unobjectionable, brightly 
written, and admirably played. Its scenic setting, on the grand stage of the Academy, is lavish 
and beautiful almost beyond precedent. There are in the four acts no less than a dozen different 
scenes, six of which are set stage pictures, namely: a Scottish moor in the shooting season ; the 
London Stock Exchange ; Battersea Park, with its cyclists ; Boulter’s Lock on the Thames ; ‘ the 
waters under the earth,” with the death-combat of divers at the bottom of the sea ; and a fancy- 
dress-ball scene that is conjured up as if by magic. The cast calls for over fifty players, among 
whom are Rose Coghlan, Amelia Bingham, Olive May, Madeleine Bouton, and Francis Carlyle. 

In the mention of current successful plays we must not forget ‘‘ The Heart of the Klondike,” 
which has become quite a fixture at the Star Theatre. It isa rich blend of Alaskan gold-hunting 
and Russian conspiracy, calculated to thrill the hearts of the multitudes who never bother their 
heads about either the real Klondike or the actual Russia. 

Mabel Amber, a pleasing actress who has a large following in New York, is seen to advantage 


MABEL AMBER 
Photograph by Falk 








as Lady Miranda Little in ‘* His Little Dodge.” Alice Atherton, at Koster & Bial’s, is an artist in ok aman. 
refined vaudeville. Adele Block is leading lady at Albaugh’s Lyceum Theatre in Baltimore. Copyright photograph, 1897, by Aimé Dupont 
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SCENE FROM ‘THE HEART OF THE KLONDIKE,” AT THE STAR THEATRE, 
Photograph by Byron 





ADELE BLOCK, LEADING LADY OF ALBAUGH’S LYCEUM STOCK MADELEINE BOUTON IN ‘‘THE WHITE HEATHER,” aT 
COMPANY, BALTIMORE, ALICE ATHERTON, AT KOSTER & BIAL’S. THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Photograph by Falk. Photograph by Sarony. Photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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THERE was a pile of stove-wood on the back porch, ready for 
use, and the farmer rather clumsily seated himself upon it with 
speculative deliberateness, while his guest took a ‘* wash ” from 
the tin pan on arustic bench. <A neighbor’s boy stood with his 
hands in his pockets and watched the proceedings with deep 
interest. 

‘* Wash yere face ev’y day ?” he curiously inquired. 

‘* Usually,” replied the stranger, with a smile, as he took out 
his pocket-comb. 

‘** An’ comb yere ha’r, too ?” 

. yeu” 

‘* Ev’y day ?” 

** Every day,” the man repeated ; ‘‘and sometimes twice a 
day.” 

‘*Waz-al, don’t ye think ye’ve bin a heap o’ trouble to yer- 
se’f ?” said the boy, as a slim girl appeared in the low doorway. 

** We’re comin’, ly. Now walk out, stranger, an’ we'll have 
a bite'to eat,” said the farmer, with an air of good-fellowship, 
as he led the way into an unpretentious dining-room. 

‘*T hope I have put you to no extra trouble ; it was not my 
invention to stay to dinner.” 

‘** Trouble ?” repeated the host, as if scarcely comprehending ; 
‘this yere ain’t no trouble. Ye ain’t been in Kentucky befo’, 
hev ye? We're bound to hev ye eat, if ye stay long enough. 
We wouldn’t let ye go ’thout eatin’. Bless ye, we ain’t thet 
kind.” 

During the meal the guest looked about him. The room was 
entirely unadorned, the low-ceiled walls stained by many a 
winter’s smoke. The pine table was spread with a clean cloth 
and heaped with well-cooked food. The only bit of ornament 
was the girl pouring their coffee. Her drooping blue eyes 
looked out from beneath wide, full brows. Home cares had 
cast a shadow of soft seriousness over her face, which other- 
wise would have been childish with its fresh and delicate color- 
ing. The lower part of her face was inviting and sweet, yet it 
looked strong, too. 

The meal was a quiet one—there seemed not much to talk 
about ; for Farmer Dunn had never been far away from home, 
he had worked too hard to have time to read, and he had always 
lived his simple, good life in one simple country place. 

When the stranger was going back to the village he thanked 
his host fot his kindness and pressed his hand warmly as he took 
the reins. 

‘** Oh, that warn’t nuthin’; ye’re welcome. I'll see ye termor- 
row at ther berg. Good-bye.” : 

The old countryman touched his ragged, slouched hat, then 
put his hands into the brown jeans coat that covered his gaunt 
frame, turned, and walked to the house. It was but a poor lit- 
tle house, even when the wistaria-vines covered its walls and 
roof and the bees hummed among the clusters of violet blos- 
soms ; but now the wistaria-bush was only a tangle of twisted 
stems, and the little weather-stained structure looked bare and 
poor enough. 

Ily was busy clearing away the dishes. Her father took a 
split-bottomed chair, tilted it back against the wall, raised his 
feet towards the shelf, and applied himself to the full enjoyment 
of a position more remarkable for ease than elegance. Drawing 
forth his twist of tobacco, he cut off a goodly ‘*‘ chaw ” and pro- 
ceeded to take life easy. 

“* Tly,” he began, gravely, ‘‘’sposin’ we could fix up mo’ or 
differ’nt—whut’d ye say ”” 

She looked ap quickly, her eyes dancing. 

‘*Thet man come to buy the turkeys an’ the spotted heifer, 
Pll be bound !” 

‘* Wa-al, he mougbt,” the old man admitted, smiling. 

‘*T thought ye looked might’ly hoped up, daddy. The fust 
thing is to tek thet mortgage off’n ther crop.” 

** Yes, thet’s fust ; but thet won’t tek it all,” he said, reflect- 
ively. ‘* Ther’ll be some to spar’. Now whut do ye say, fur 
instants. Ye've got an idee; young folks giner’lly hev. It’s 
nat’ral thet ye’d want ’em ter suit ye. Thar’s things as kin be 
altered an’ thar’s things as kyan’t; let’s alter them as kin. If 
ye'd like a set o’ flower’dy cups an’ a high-headed bedstid, or 
some pictur’s an’ things, say so. Up to’Squire Roper’s I seen 
’em with pine-burr frames, an’ seemed like they did set things 
off, sorter. Jes’ say ther wurd if ye’d like to hev some ; th’ain’t 
no reason now why ye shouldn’t.” 

Here he was obliged to stop speaking to expectorate in the 
fire. Then he gave a slow glance at the old smoke-stained room. 

* Fur it to look any other way but this, it'd be kinder onfa- 
miliar at fust, but it’d be stylisher—an’ style, whar thar’s 
young folks, thet’s whut’s wanted—style an’ sto’ clo’s. Now, ez 
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fur myse’f, I couldn’t w’ar b’iled shirts an’ standin’ collars, an’ 
talk like readin’-books—not ez I wouldn’t be willin’; I wouldn’t 
hev a thing ergin it, an’ I'd try my best. But I’ve bin let run 
too long ; ef somebody’d tuk me up airlier I moughter bin mo’ 
moderner—but ez it is, ’'m afeard thar’d be a heap o’ trouble— 
an’ time ther green wuz rubbed off’n me ther wouldn’t be enough 
lef’ to tell who I'd bin. I’m one o’ them things as kyan’t be al- 
tered—let’s alter them as kin.” 

Here the girl looked up with a pretty frankness. 

‘The idee! I wouldn’t hev ye changed. Ye’re so good an’ 
kind an’ honest ; ’tain’t all as kin say thet about them they 
loves. Look at po’ Widder Lee an’ her ongrateful son.” 

A moment he sat regarding her with evident satisfaction. 

‘*So it suits ye, does it, Ily—my slow, ole-timey way ?” He 
checked himself a time, then added, dropping one wrist across 
the other : ‘* Wa-al, it kyan’t las’ long at the longest, arter all— 
an’ ye’re young yet.” 

‘** What kyan’t las’ long, daddy ?” she asked, gravely. 

‘* Nuthin’,” he answered, reflectively; ‘*‘ nuthin’ kyan’t, nuth- 
in’ don’t—but ye’re young, *twon’t matter to ye.” 

She was so puzzled by this speech that she stood looking at 
him with wonder as he went on talking steadily about his plans. 
‘* Thar’s to be a sale at the miller’s Sat’day; mebbe we mought 
goa ten on ther bedstid ; it ’ud be mighty showy, an’ somé day 
or ruther you could knit a coverlid. Whut says ve, [ly ?’ And 
a broad smile covered his weather-beaten face. 

**Oh ! oh! now jes’ wouldn’t thet be nice ?—but I mustn’t fer- 
get my shoes,” said the girl, with no thought of complaint as 
she revealed ker feet with bits of gray stocking peeping out 
from a well-worn shoe. ‘‘ I need ’em bad.” 

‘*Umph! I should say ye did ; winter's no time to be bar’- 
footed. But arter shoes, whut next ?”’ he asked, in a quiet voice. 

**Sho’ly ye ain't fergot her ?” 

The girl’s words were quaintly touching ones, and his eyes 
dimly followed hers through the small window to a pitiful spot 
where a weed-choked, low-spirited holly was trying to keep 
somebody’s memory green. 

** Ther tombstone—ye’re right—an’ she thougiht a sight of me 
an’ her lil’l gal, as she called you,” said the old man. Then he 
seemed to sink into a deep reverie. 

The next morning, with the neighbor’s boy to drive [ly while 
the father managed the heifer and drove of turkeys, they went 
to the village. It seemed as though this village might have 
been there always, so strongly did it hint of a strange, pathetic 
notion of decay. The buildings were of such varying and irrel- 
evant patterns, and so lacking in neighborliness of size and alti- 
tude, that one was justified in wondering if they had not been 
bought at auction. Few of them boasted any underpinning, and 
many of them sat dizzily perched upon awkward corner-props. 
Opposite the railroad office a tent was pitched, with placards on 
all sides—‘‘ Tintypes, four for twenty-five cents.” 

Ily got out and went into the store near by, while the boy 
upgeared the ‘‘critters.” Having delivered his turkeys and 
heifer, Farmer Dunn came in with a broad smile as he jingled 
his returns between two knotty palms. 

‘* ’m ready to pay off ther mortgage,” he said, addressing the 
merchapt, who was the bank of that whole section. As they 
walked back together to the safe and the desk the farmer laid 
down every cent of what the buyer had paid him. 

‘I got thet much out o’ ther town feller thet’s buyin’ fowls 
an’ cattle,” he said, with a degree of pride. While the mer- 
chant counted the money, got out the papers, and wrote down 
his name, the countryman stood regarding him, smiling. The 
merchant then locked the safe and handed over the signed 
document, saying : 

** Now you are straight.” 

A moment he was silent, then he began: ‘** Yer haven’t” 
he was going to say, ‘‘ You haven't given me back my change,” 
but his lips came tightly together, two big cords appeared be 
tween his brows, and his dim eyes spoke for him. Then, as the 
returning blood rushed even to his forehead, he said, speaking 
his words one by one : 

‘* Hain’t it left me a’ry cent ?” 

‘* The mortgage and the interest amounted to just what you 
gave me,” explained the merchant, as he turned towards his 
questioner. 

The old man looked up fixedly for a space, then there was a 
solemn drooping of the eyelids, a slight compression of the lips, 
and a low, slow declination of the head. 

‘Ther intrust—so it’s theterway, is it?’ Without another 
word he walked towards the front of the store, where Ily sat 
with beaming face, holding one new shoe in her hand, admir- 
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ingly gazing at the other one she was trying on. The father 
thrilled through the heart as he watched her while she did it. 

** Look, daddy ! ain’t they fine ?” 

Just as he would have answered, the ‘ turkey-trader 
hurriedly in to get change for a bill. The clerk bounced from his 
knees and quickly obliged the man, who, in taking the silver, 
dropped several coins on the floor. After a short search they 
succeeded in finding all except one, which in his haste he will- 


* came 


ingly abandoned to some lucky finder. 

Ily got her shoes, and with her father started home, the 
neighbor’s boy having gone on borseback, leaving his seat in the 
jersey for the ol@ man. It was an unvarying rule with them 
never to pass ‘‘ Widder ” Lee’s without ‘* droppin’ in,” she'd been 

g, 

hum of her loom, and a thin figure sat in the smail wooden 
chair on the hearth, hovering as close as possible to the fire, in 
a room furnished with severe and comfortless simplicity. At 
sight of them she revived and her eyes had a brighter light in 
them. The glowof the embers fell on the thin face and lit it up, 
bringing out the features and making them suddenly clear-cut 
and strong. It might have been only the fire, but there seemed 
the glow of something more, and the eyes softened back under 
the thinning brows. 

Ily was the most of prettiness that she ever saw—she was 
childishly fond of the girl. 

She and the farmer exchanged questions of health, and soon 
drifted upon her one topic—she was clumsy in everything else. 

‘*T’m dyin’ uv rags an’ weavin’ ev’y day—still tryin’ to git 
enough ahead to go back to Tennessee. It’d be might’ly changed 
—some uv my folks dead, some moved away—but ther ole hills 


so ‘puny ” all year. Approaching, they caught the subdued 


an’ streams wouldn’t be strangers, an’ my boy’s thar some- 
whar.” Who could depict the homely, tender, caressing mood 
in which this tottering, wintry-haired old woman dreamed of 
taking her boy—her youngest, hence forever baby in her eyes— 
back to the heart that from the cradle to the prison-cell had 
never ceased to love and pray for him ? 

One desperate sob broke from her as she said: ‘‘ If I kin jist 
git back thar to die !” 

‘* Ye’re right ; it don’t come nat’ral fur we ole folks to be 
away. Thar ain’t nuthin’ like home an’ home ways.” 

The sun was dropping behind the wood’s sombre, rough-cut 
edge. Lly and her father had their night work to do—they were 
willing, *yet unable, to heal the heart of widowhood, so with 
their good, kind wishes they left the weaver. 

An unspeakably cheerless life was hers. So day after day 
the slow, dull round continues, each day so like every day that 
soon all reckoning of its place in the week is lost ; each passing 
scene so much a mere, bald repetition that the whole outlook be- 
comes simply one vast, featureless, confusing impression, with 
a continual torturing heartache and a vague, melancholy hope- 
lessness. , 

The ride home was a silent one. When the supper was ready 
lly sat down at the table, but ate nothing. 

The farmer brought forward his favorite chair and settled 
himself for his smoke. When her work was done Ily went in 
and sat near him in her accustomed place. The two were silent. 
She offered him his pipe, but said nothing else, and silence fell 
as before. There was a strange look on her face. She was 
deadly pale and her downcast eyes shune sadly from under 
long lashes. He glanced across at her nervously; her pallor 
made him anxious. 

‘‘Sumpin’s pesterin’ ye, chile. I hedn’t thought about how 
intrust grows. Never mind; ye may get it yit,” he said, in- 
tending to console. 

‘** Oh, it ain’t thet,” she answered, hopelessly, while her frame 
was convulsed with a quivering movement as she bowed her 
head on a table. 

‘* Why, Ily, chile !” he exclaimed, ‘* ye ain’t a-cryin’, is ye ?” 

He got up and raised her head. Her face was wry with en- 
deavor to stifle the emotion, but big tears stood in her eyes. She 
was a child swayed by a woman’s grief. 

‘* Whut’s hurt ye ?” he asked in a choked voice. She threw 
her arms about his sunburnt neck and kissed it. He could feel 
the quick motion caused by her suppressed sobs. Whatever dis 
tressed her, there was no shrinking from him ; that was some 
comfort. She held him closer and closer, and when she could 
master her grieved speech, said: ‘* You stole that town man’s 
doliar !” 

He pushed her back and stared her full in the face ; then his 
countenance fell. He felt that she had known it from the very 
moment he had concealed it by his foot. Though the girl had 
told him bluntly of his evil deed, she did not shrink from him ; 
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the little helpful hands again went round and were clinging 
about his neck. Poor little human, so unconsciously angelic at 
that moment! Hating the sin, yet cleaving to the sinner. He 
pressed her tightly to him. 

‘Lord forgive me! but I——” He tried to reply, but the 
words choked him and he began over again. 

‘I couldn’t b’ar to see my chile disapp’inted ev’y way—an’ 
her feet wus on ther groun’. Ef I jest bed tuck time ter think 
[ wouldn't ’a’ done it fur the worl’.” He laid his hard hands 
upon her head and smoothed her hair from her forehead the 
wrong way, but tenderly. 

‘**Tly, ye’ll furgive me, won’t ye ?” 

** Yes ; but kyan’t we pay him back ?” 

The old man felt the sting, and had the grace to accept the 
humiliation. He had not a penny, and nowhere to get one at 
once. 

‘I mought trade sumpin — but termorrer is Sunday; the 
nex’ day he’ll be gone.” Here he lightly pushed her away from 
him, walked to the door and leaned against the side, with his 
face out in the darkness, for he could not bear the light. If 
penitence is the condition for wiping out sin, the one crime set 
down against his life was then and there erased. 

What a wretched night he had passed when the sun came 
climbing up to show a Sabbath that was as placid and sweet as 
apsalm. The girl now stood in the doorway, her slim, straight 
figure leaning towards the heavy basket on her arm, gazing 
across the blackened fields. Her face was calm and pale, like 
that of one in a determined venture. She started off, and on 
she went, out of sight, swift, supple, head up 

Two hours later she returned, to find the poor old father even 
more dejected than before. 

‘The man wouldn’t take’em, would he?’ There was a stifled 
tenderness in his husky voice. 


Ao 


‘God bless him !” she uttered, in the fullness of her grati 
tude. ** The turkey-buyer took it out in trade, an’ said the 
dried apples was jest whut he ’lowed to take to his childun. Ay) 
daddy, whut’d ye reggin ?—he give me all this mo’.” Here she 
displayed a crisp, new ten-dollar bill, and her face beamed with 
a strange radiance. Her eyes were reverent and wondering ; 
for aught one knew, she was picturing a white marble shaft, 
bearing the sacred name of her dead mother. She waited for 
the old man to speak, but he only dropped his face in his hard 
hands, and for a time he was quiet. At last he arose to his feet; 
he stood erect, his broad chest heaving with the intensest emo- 
tion. 

“TI kyan’t be thet low ; it ain’t right to be hoped up by my 
doin’ a mean thing. It ain’t right fur us to enj’y this. Ily, my 
chile, furgive me if it hurts ye, but I couldn't tech it—it would 
break my heart in two.” He sank upon a chair, completely 
overcome by the cruel thought that again her dream was to be 
crushed. But the girl, ever ready to take care of her old father 
in the mightiness of her affection, went over to his side, saying: 

‘** Well, daddy, we kin give it to Widder Lee, fur she wants 
to go home ; an’ ez fur mammy, she’s already gone.” 

* * * * * * * * 

The wind in the eaves hummed as softly as a cuckoo calling 

when it flies 


Three Great Libraries in One. 


WITHIN a few months, when the now frozen ground has be- 
come soft again, another of New York’s old landmarks will be 
torn down, to be supplanted by a monument of modern archi 
tecture, more in harmony with its modern surroundings. This 
time it is the picturesque old reservoir on Fifth Avenue, the for- 
bidding Egyptian walls of which have so long commemorated 
the spot where New York’s first and only ‘‘ world’s fair” was 
held, that is to be razed to the ground to furnish basement walls 
for the magnificent new public library building, to be erected 
over its ruins. 

There are many things that will render the new building, of 
which we give an illustration in this number, of surpassing 
interest to those who mean to avail themselves of its facilities, 
as well as to all who may ever behold it. In the first place, 
the manner of its origin and of the final selection of a suitable 
design may well be declared as unique in the history of libra 
ries, 

Even those who dwell outside of New York will recall the 
thrill of popular gratification that was experienced when the 
trustees of the great Astor Library in New York decided to join 
hands with those of the equally famous library foundations 
bequeathed by James Lenox and Samuel J. Tilden, to establish 
the greatest free public library of America. Closely upon this 
followed the city’s gift of the choice site of the old reservoir, stand 
ing on Bryant Parkeand Fifth Avenue, in the immediate vicinity 
of New York’s only railroad-station and of most better. class 
hotels and clubs. 

Equally public-spirited was the manner of selecting a suita 
ble architectural design by a general competition entered into 
by no less than eighty-eight prominent firms of architects, the 
twelve most successful of whom received nearly a thousand 
dollars each for their trouble, besides encouragement to submit 
further designs, ending at last in the victory of those rising 
young architects, Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, who have just 
succeeded in carrying off the palm. 

What the palm is in this instance may be inferred from the 
fact that the completed building is to cover half of a city park 
and is to cost two million five hundred thousand dollars. It 
will not only contain nearly two million books and some of the 
most valuable collections of ancient manuscripts and paintings 
in New York, free and accessible to all, but it will also be one 
of the two most notable monuments of Fifth Avenue along the 
entire course of this aristocratic street, from the triumphal arch 
at Washington Square to that natural monument, Mount Morris 
Park, at its end. 

The great portal of the library, consisting of three handsome 
doors flanked by columns, above which appear the three names 
of the original donors, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden, will be seen 
not only from Fifth Avenue, upon which it faces, but will also 
form the end vista of East Forty-first Street, running up from 
the East River. 

Within, the building will contain, first of all, a vast lending 
room for the daily delivery of thousands of books from the 
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ground-floor. This is considered the most important room, 
since this library, in contrast to the libraries of old, is intended 
primarily not as a vast store-house of knowledge lying dor- 
mant, but as the most active centre for the general diffusion of 
learning. Next in importance will come the main reading- 
room above, covering an area of nearly thirty tuousand square 
feet, uninterrupted by columns or partitions, and providing for 
at least one thousand readers at a time, with fifty thousand 
reference books within immediate reach. At the rear of this 
reading-room, which will receive its light through a huge dome 
of glass as well as from long rows of upper windows, will be 
found the book-stacks filling a separate part of the building 
from roof to basement, and providing for the fire-proof housing 
of nearly two million volumes. In addition to these there will 
be separate periodical-rooms, newspaper-rooms, childrens’ room, 
and a library for the blind, all on the first floor, with special 
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survived, the contemplated change would have been considered 
very long and carefully before he would have made it; but 
there are reasons now why such a change would be for the best 
interests of all concerned, and some of these reasons I will give 
in the near future, 

A correspondent at St. Louis writes on the assessment com- 
pany question, and intimates that I am prejudiced against 
assessment companies. He asksif it is not a fact that Insur- 
ance Commissioner Merrill, of Massachusetts, last spring, when 
he issued his annual report on the condition of the life-insur- 
ance companies of that State, was compelled subsequently to 
withdraw or amend it because, as originally written, it was 
unjust to the assessment insurance companies. 

I reply that it is, true that Commissioner Merrill amended 
his annual report and withdrew from it his sweeping con- 
demnation of assessment insurance. Commissioner Merrill was 
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rooms for students and scholars, as well as for manuscripts, 
public documents, maps, and special collections, such as the 
valuable Stuart collection, which will form a department of 
the library by itself, together with the directors’ rooms, picture 
galleries, and other administration offices. As innovations may 
be reckoned such modern provisions as bicycle storage, chil 
dren’s play-room, employés’ restaurant, public telephone-boxes, 
and other unusual features not commonly found in libraries. 

So much can safely be predicted, now that the architects and 
librarian’s designs have been accepted by the trustees and pub- 
licly ‘passed upon as satisfactory by the city authorities, who 
are to undertake the construction of the monumental great work, 
that New York’s new public library, if erected and administered 
as designed by its present authors, will be as great a source of 
pride to the citizens of the coming Greater New York as the 
great public library of Boston is to the residents of that city. 

Tue view of the magnificent new library which we present 
herewith reveals the stateliness and beauty of the structure 
which is to take the place of the rough and unsightly reservoir 
that has so long disfigured one of the most beautiful parts of 
Fifth Avenue. 


Life Insurance—Interesting 
Questions Answered. 


I HAVE received a number of letters in defense of the assess 
ment system of life insurance, in reply to the arguments I made 
in the last week’s issue of this paper concerning the fallibility of 
that system. It is only fair that I should say that my corre- 
spondents are right in the statement they make—or, at least, 
that some of them make—that other companies beside the as 
sessment companies have had troubles of their own, 

One correspondent inquires if the insurance commissioner of 
Connecticut has not recently scored the National Life Insurance 
Association of Hartford. I reply in the affirmative. The his 
tory of the old-line companies is full of mistakes. What could 
be more severe than the arraignment of the National Life of 
Hartford by Insurance Commissioner Betts. In his report Mr. 
Betts does not hesitate to say that he has found proof of ** inside 
contracts by the officers of an unprofitable character, and ques 
tionable methods of absorbing other companies.” He goes fur 
ther than this, and says he found that false reports were made to 
the department, *‘ involving suppression of death claims, garbled 
statements of payments to beneficiaries, retention during five 
years on the books of several millions of insurance lapsed or not 
taken, false statements of unpaid death claims as paid, and dis- 
honest scaling of policies, in the attempt to induce beneficiaries 
to takeless than was due them.” This is a pretty bad condition 
of affairs for a Connecticut life-insurance company, and I con 
fess toa fear that a careful scrutiny of some other companies 
that hold their heads up pretty high would show a condition of 
affairs almost as bad. It will be my duty to indicate in due 
season where these examinations should be had and how they 
should be made, 

A correspondent at Jersey City writes to ask if it is true that 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association is abandoning the 
assessment plan of doing business and adopting the * old-line 
policy.” He asks me if I would favor such a change if I were 
a policy holder. 

I answer that the Mutual Reserve Life Association is asking 
its members to make the change indicated, I have at handa 
bundle of circulars issued by the Mutual Reserve and bearing 
on this question, but shall defer judgment until I have given 
the matter more careful and exhaustive examination. I feel 
assured that if President Harper, of the Mutual Reserve, bad 


at one time connected with the management of an assessment 
company, and had often spoken in favor of assessment in- 
surance. In his amended report last May he denounced the 
‘‘old form of assessment insurance,” just as I have denounced 
it. In his original report he had said that assessment insurance 
was altogether objectionable. Coupled with proper safeguards, 
assessment insurance may be made profitable and proper. I 
have said, and I repeat it, that assessment insurance companies 
which promise much more than they can be expected to pay 
on a fair business basis must always be looked upon with grave 
suspicion. My readers will find that I shall deal with the ut- 
most fairness with the life-insurance question, and that I shall 
endeavor to tell the truth in the simplest and most straightfor- 
ward way. I invite correspondence regarding questions affect- 
ing life insurance or affecting the status of companies that are 
seeking the patronage of the public. 

A New York correspondent writes me that be finds that the 
receipt he receives from the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the payment of his annual premium on his policy is 
not a receipt made out in his name, but a receipt which simply 
bears the number of his policy. He thinks personality should 
attach to the receipt as well as to the policy, and I agree with 
him. The same matter was brought to the attention of Presi- 
dent McCall a few months ago, and I am bound to say that he 
gave the subject immediate and careful attention. He said he 
always invited suggestions from his policy-holders, whom he 
looked upon not only as members of his company, but as really 
its owners. I have no doubt that if an irregularity exists in 
this matter it will be promptly remedied. 

A Philadelphia correspondent asks: ‘* Why is 1¢ that my 
policy in the Equitable Life of New York does not give me as 
high a cash-surrender value as I had expected ?” It is difficult 
to answer this question unless more specific information is given 
me. If my correspondent will tell me how much his policy rep- 
resents, what form of policy he holds, when he took it out, and 
what it costs him per annum, and also what he was promised 
and what he has received, I can form some idea of the real 
situation. The cash-surrender value of policies is a variable 
quantity. Life-insurance agents generally promise more 1 this 
direction than they can afford to. The Massachusetts compa- 
nies, in my judgment, aim to give a cash-surrender value larger 
than other companies. In this State there is no law affecting 
the question of cash values. Of course, if a man takes life in- 
surance for the purpose of receiving during his life a large ben- 
efit from the insurance—that is, for an investment—he must 
expect to pay more than if he insured simply for the sake of life 
insurance, 

The more a man gets in the way of cash-surrender value the 
more he must expect to pay for his policy, and if those who sur- 
vive the surrender period call upon the companies for cash and 
cease to become policy-holders, those who remain will be the less 
desirable risks. It is a mistake for a company to offer too much 
in cash for the surrender of a policy, for this course encourages 
the discontinuance of policies on account of the large gains from 
it in case of surrender, and is a source of weakness, for it may 
compel the conversion of assets into cash in time of financial 
panic, and it certainly puts a premium on the withdrawal of 
policy-holders who are in good health, while impaired lives are 
left on the books for the companies to carry. The Equitable 
has always tried to avoid extremes, and, in my judgment, it 
generally gives fair treatment to those who leave the society as 
well as to those who remain in it. If my correspondent will 
furnish me with any information to the contrary I shall be glad 
to take it up with him, and promise a fair and unbiased judg 


ment, dhe Jem. 
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EXCEPTIONAL MODE OF NOURISHMENT (FEEDING THROUGH THE NOSE). WEIGHING INFANT. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO MOTHERS—THE WONDERFUL LION INCUBATORS FOR PREMATURELY 
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SCENE IN NURSERY. 


MATURELY BORN AND WEAKLING INFANTS, NOW ON PUBLIC EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK. 
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Human Infant Incubation. 
A TRUE FAIRY-TALE OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


_HAT may be called 
an up-to-date baby 
show, on the con 
tinuous-perform 
ance plan, has been 
added recently to 
the permanent pop 
ular attractions of 
New York City. It 
is the exhibition of 
Monsieur Alex 
andre Lion’s incu 
bators for the care 
and development of 
feeble and prema 
turely- born in 
fants. The instal 
lation, on West 
Eighteenth Street, 
near Fifth Avenue, 
of this branch of the 
Maternité Lion of 
Paris is both com- 
modious and ele- 
gant, as may be 
judged by our pict- 





ures shown on an- 
other page. ‘There 
are always a dozen 





or so ‘real live” 
LION’S BABY INCUBATORS. babies there—some 
of them tiny mites 
born yesterday, and weighing oniy two or three pounds—all 
looking rosy and comfortable, wrapped in little downy white 
packages, and reposing on pillows inside their glass cases. The 
place is thronged with an admiring and paying public (the ad- 
mission fee is twenty-five cents), all day and every evening. 
‘Isn't this just lovely !” ‘‘ What a charming place !” ** Look 
at those sweet little pets! How snug and contented they look !” 
‘* Why, it is a babies’ paradise !” 
sions of pleasurable surprise are uttered by a daily stream of 
visitors, in which the feminine element is vastly predominant. 
Each incubator is in charge of a trained nurse neatly garbed 
in gray, with white apron, collars, cuffs, and cap. On the south 
side of the main hall, and directly facing the main entrance, 
is the infants’ nursery, with its extensive glass front, where the 
chief matron and her corps of nurses, under the direction of an 
Institute physician, may be seen feeding the babies. <A special 


These and similar expres- 


grade of heat is absolutely necessary to the human mites housed 
in Professor Lion’s incubators, the perfect wholesomeness of 
which is doubly assured by the pure air automatically furnished 
therein by the unique air regulator. 

In the rear of the uursery are the sleeping-quarters of the 
chief matron and her assistants, who are detailed for duty in 
** watches,” as the infants must be cared for throughout the 
night, as well as by day, and especially as urgency calls occur 
more frequently betwecn midnight and daybreak than at any 
other time. 

Every new baby arrival becomes a source of exciting inter- 
est, as each one, whether it be a ‘‘ premature ” or a *‘ weakling,” 
presents some exceptional features for the physician’s consider- 
ation, and entails special instructions to the chief r.atron, as to 
its proper treatment 

If the babe is found to be entirely free from contagion or in- 
fection, its name, age, length, weight, temperature, and general 
condition, as well as the names, residence, and calling o: its 
parents, are duly recorded in the Institute ‘** life book,” and 
then it is consigned to the care of the chief matron, who assigns 
it toan incubator, in front of which all these points and its daily 
progress are registered for public information 

Some idea having been gathered of the aims, conveniences, 
and installation of the Institute, and of its practical workings, 
it is of interest further to glance at its general scope, and meth- 
ods adopted for introducing it here to the same degree of popu- 
larity it bas achieved in Europe. Experience in Paris and other 
large cities of the Old World has demonstrated that the annual 
death rate of baby ‘‘ prematures ” and ‘‘ weaklings” for three 
years prior to the discovery and 
introduction of the Lion incu- 
bators averaged eight hundred 
in every thousand; and that 
during the three years of these 
incubators’ employment the 
death rate from the causes named 
has fallen to one hundred and 
fifty per thousand in each year. 
Parisians now send all such in 
fants to the local Lion Institute, 
which is sustained financially by 
municipal and private contribu- 
tions. 

In both London aud Paris, 
philanthropic women bave form- 
ed ** Infant Saving Associations,” 
and the Americans are not likely 
to be behind their European sis- 
ters in deeds of humanity. 

The founders of the Lion Insti- 
tute in New York City contem- 
plated from its inception the pos 
sibility of the humane and ‘he 
philanthropic affording practical 
countenance to their very costly 
experiment, which would result in saving thousand; of baby 
lives every year. 

The primary cost of organizing the Institute absorbed a fort- 
une, but its value is already atte:‘ed by many influential citi 
zens, whose enthusiastic indorsement of its aims and value 
stands over their signatures in the Institute book of record. 

In France, where the menace of depopulation }.as set philoso- 
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phers to speculating, the men of science have been experiment- 
ing, for more than a generation past, to continue by artificial 
means the necessary warmth and rest of which many infants 
have been prematurely deprived, and thus to save some of the 
thousands of children who annually perish from this cause. In 
1857 Professor Denuce, of Bordeaux, produced the first incubator, 
with very satisfactory results. In 1880 the eminent scientist, 
Professor Ternier, constructed a box in which the baby was 
placed, and in which the air was heated by blocks of granite. 
This incubator—afterward improved by Dr. Auvard—was pre- 
sented to the Maternity Hospital at Paris, and proved that arti- 
ficial means could be successfully employed to the end in view. 

It is to the genius of Mr. Lion that the world owes the incu- 
bator which, since 1891, has in Nice achieved the most wonder- 
ful results, and which in the section of medicine and surgery 
was awarded, at Lyons, in 1894, a silver medal, and the Grand 
Prix in Amsterdam and Bordeaux in 1895, Mr. Lion was also 
awarded the Grand Prix at the Brussels exhibition of 1897; at 
Geneva, Berlin, and Insbruck in 1896 ; and has just been noti 
fied of the award of a first prize and gold medal at the Nash- 
ville (Tennessee) exposition. 

The Lion incubator is composed of a parallelopiped of metal, 
standing upon iron supports. It can be disinfected without 
deterioration by means of a steam stove under pressure. Ven- 
tilation is obtained by means of a tube of about three inches in 
diameter, with a chimney of the same size. A screw placed on 
the top indicates by its rotation the strength of the current of 
air. The front of the incubator is fitted with a glass window, 
through which the child may be seen, while on the left is an- 
other glass window, which enables the mother or nurse to 
attend to the wants of the infant and, if necessary, to remove 
it. The baby is laid in a metallic hammock, placed in the 
centre of the incubator, thus enabling the warm air to freely 
circulate about it. A thermometer placed at the level of the 
infant’s head regulates the working of the apparatus. The 
heating is effected by means of a syphon, through which hot 
water circulates, and which communicates with a reservoir 
at its side. A speci_l system of pipes allows the air to pass di- 
rectly from the exterior into the apparatus. In these pipes the 
air is filtered before it enters the incubator. The temperature 
is automatically regulated, and the current of heat is increased 
or diminished as required, and without variation. 


Waiting. 


Come to the hills, the woods are green— 
The heart is high when love is sweet— 
There is a brook that flows between 
Two mossy trees where we can meet; 
Where we can meet and speak unseen. 


I hear you laughing in the lane 

The heart is high when love is sweet— 
The clover smells of sun and rain, 

And spreads a carpet for our feet 
Where we can sit and dream again. 
Come to the woods ; the dusk is here— 

The ieart is high when love is sweet— 
A bird upon the branches near 

Sets music to our hearts’ glad beat-— 
Our bearts that beat with something dear. 
I hear your step; the lane is past 

The heart is high when love is sweet— 
The little stars come bright and fast, 

LiLe happy eyes to see us greet ; 
To see us greet and kiss at last 

MADISON CAWEIN. 


Pennsylvania’s New Capitol. 


Tse Pennsylvania New Capitol Commission has, after long 
delay, selected a plan for a new capitol. The old_ historic 
building, erected in 1820, was destroyed by fire last February. 
The architect of the new edifice is Henry Ives Cobb, of Chicago, 
who has for some time been doing work in Washington for the 
government. 

-. Pennsylvania’s new capitol will be constructed of Pennsyl- 
vania granite or marble, with a framework of steel, ard the 
central portion, it is expected, will be ready for occupancy by 
December, 1899. This will contain the Assembly rooms and 
private apartments for State officers. Connected with this part 
of the building will be two wings, joining the capitol with two 





PENNSYLVANIA’S NEW CAPITOL. 


handsome structures, designed to be used for departmental pur- 
poses. No appropriation has been made by the State Legislature 
for the building of any portion of the edifice except the capitol 
itself. This is expected to cost a little over half a million dol- 
lars, aside fron: mural decorations and furnishings. The next 
Legislature will probably appropriate the full amount required. 
The bendsome group of connected buildings will have a front- 
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age of five hundred and sixty feet, and will cost not less than 


three million dollars. MABEL CRONISE JONES. 


Art in the Daily Papers. 


Ir has been frequently remarked that the slow-going weekly 
and monthly illustrated periodicals must suffer nowadays from 
the competition of the daily newspapers, which publish many 
pictures and portraits, both real and alleged. We do suffer— 
how severely, we will not tell ; but this may give some idea : 
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Mr. Anthony “Hope Hawkins, the 
author of “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
proves, on closer acquaintance which 
his visit to this country is now yield- 
ing, no less attractive as a man than 
as a writer. His public readings from 
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It has been reproduced fac-simile from a daily newspaper, 
which we do not wish to advertise by giving its name. Accord- 
ing to the accompanying letter-press, Mr. Anthony Hope Haw 
kins is ‘tno less attractive as a man than as a writer,” and the 
“cut” is given to substantiate this claim. Weare not prepared 
to pass judgment upon its merits as a likeness ; but considered 
in the abstract as a work of art, it is not inferior to some things 
we have seen published conspicuously in leading journals, and 
labeled ‘‘ Before Taking.” 


Recent Work of American 
Women Sculptors. 


R. LORADO TAFT has done 
much to push ferward the 
growth and development of 
art in the West, especially 
among women. When called 
upon by the managers of the 
Horticultural building at the 
Columbian Exposition to take 
charge of the art work, Mr 
Taft did not at once send East 
for a corps of assistants, but 
asked permission toemploy the 
most talented young !dies in 
his class at the Art Institute. 
This suggestion was first re- 
ceived with scorn ; but when 
Mr. Taft insisted, he was final- 
ly told by the committee that 
he might bring ‘‘ rabbits” to 
work if he would only begin. 
Mr. Taft now mentions with 
PORTRAIT BUST OF A CHILD, pride that some of the *‘ rab- 

BY MISS POTTER. bits” have an international 
reputation. ~ 

It is almost needless to say that these pupils, without excep- 
tion, belong to what their master calls the ‘‘ New American 
School” of art. Their work is distinctly original, broad, and 
full of animation, showing a national as well as a personal in- 
dividuality. The freedom of the great West is there. 

Miss Bessie Onahotema Potter, whose work in Mr. Taft’s 
class was so markedly original as to bring her fame while yet in 
her teens, is a St. Louis girl, young, enthusiastic, with the light- 
hearted cordiality of a happy child. Her art impulse is essen- 
tially modern and realistic. 

When the fashionable young women of Chicago come to Miss 
Potter’s studio to be ‘* done” in one of ber portrait statuettes 
she does not insist upon their donning Greek or Empire gowns, 
or suggest a Gainsborough hat or lace drapery. She accepts 
her sitters as they come, dressed by Worth, Doucet, or a Chicago 
modiste, finding, as she expresses it, ‘* ‘ lines’ and grace enough 
in the nineteenth-century maiden and her gowns to satisiy ner 
in the interpretation of art.” 

One of the peculiarities of the dainty statuettes for which 
Miss Potter is already famous is the lifelike touch given by 
tinting the clay after the statuette is completed. She uses her 
color sparingly, ‘‘ sketching it in,” as she would say. 

The statuette of the ‘*Summer Girl,” which was modeled 
from a well-known Chicago belle, is probably the most strik- 
ingiy modern of any of the exquisite plaster ladies of Miss Pot- 
ter’s creation. Her bust of Professor David Swing, completed 
a year ago, is, perhaps, the most impressive piece of work she 
has ever modeled. After seeing the bust one does not need to 
be told that Professor Swing was a great-hearted, big-brained 
leader of men, Next in interest to this wonderful character 
study is her half-length portrait of Julia Marlowe. It is an 
excellent likeness and a clever bit of modeling, but, infinitely 
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more, it isa dreamy, poetic embodiment of dramatic art in its 
highest phase. 

Another one of Mr. Taft’s ‘‘rabbits” is Miss Julia Bracken, 
who did the beautiful statue of ‘‘ Illinois Welcoming the Na 
tions,” which was so conspicuous a decoration in the Illinois 
building at the Columbian Exposition. Miss Bracken was born 
in Apple River, Illinois, in 1870. Miss Bracken is modest about 
her phenomenal success, and cannot tell you in so many trite 
sentences how she achieves such wonderful results in clay and 
marble. Her work comes to her as an inspiration. Miss Bracken 
is an excellent draftsman, which is a rare accomplishment for a 
sculptor. 

Miss Carrie Brooks, of Chicago, belongs to an artistic family. 
Her father is the well-known painter, A. F. Brooks. She entered 
Mr. Taft’s class and added to her original gift and enthusiasm 
five years’ steady plodding. Her work is remarkable for her 
facility in handling her material, and for a certain breadth of 
treatment which atones for an occasional lack of symmetry and 
of accuracy of proportion. 

Miss Zulime Taft and Miss Janet Scudder both arrived in 
Chicago in the fall of 1891, Miss Taft coming from her home in 
Kansas to study drawing in the atelier of her artist brother, and 
Miss Scudder from Terre Haute, Indiana, to seek her fortune as 
an artist in the great Western city. From their first chance 
meeting in Mr. Taft’s art class they have been firm friends. 
They were Mr. Taft’s assistants during the Columbian Exposi 
tion, executing bis designs sympathetically and conscientiously. 

Miss Scudder’s ** Nymph” is a figure of exquisite grace and 
beauty. It is a delicately wrought, lightly poised reproduction 
of a beautiful female figure. Miss Taft's finest modeling, the 
work to which her brother alludes with most pride, is the bust 
of Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat, which has been put in bronze and ex- 
hibited in Chicago. Mary ANNABLE FANTON 


The Annual Wrestling 
Tournament in Tokyo. 


OVEMBER is the 
month of months in 
Tokyo. Wrestling 
is as much a part of 
Japanese life as bull- 
fighting is to the 
Spaniard, and the 
champion wrestler is 
as much a popular 
favorite in Tokyo as 
is a famous torero 
in Madrid or Se- 
ville. For a week 
after the festival he 
is feasted by the 
fashionable resi 
dents of Tokyo. He 
is carried through 
the streets on the 
shoulders of his ad 
mirers, and is pelted 
with flowers, and 
Japanese maidens 
strew his path with 
roses, 

One reason for 
this worship of 
wrestlers is due to 
the fact that, as a 
» ae , ES? class, they are proof 


gi 4 . 4 against such goblin- 
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CHAMPION WRESTLER OF 
JAPAN. 


KONISHIKI, or being possessed of 
foxes. In the days 
of Salem witchcraft all persons so afflicted were called the 
devil’s disciples ; but since the tenth century the Japanese have 
conceived the fox as a supernatural being, and all witches are 
supposed to be possessed of a good or bad fox, as the case may 
be. The favorite shape assumed by the goblin fox for the pur 
pose of deluding mankind is that of a beautiful woman. A 
woman of that class is called by a word of deadly insult—** kit- 
sune.” Those unfortunate men and women who are believed to 
be possessed of foxes are shunned as if they were lepers. It is 
not strange, therefore, that a class of men who have immunity 
from the diabolical pests should be worshiped. 

Konishiki is at present the champion wrestler of Japan, 
though this honor is closely contested by Sakahoko and Genoi 
yania ; and because these three men are evenly matched and 
are rivals of long standing, the tournament this year will be of 
more than ordinary interest to the Japanese ‘* sports.” The 
pictures of the wrestlers, given on another page, were taken 
during last year’s tournament at Tokyo 

The contests take place in an extensive open lot. In the 
centre of the field is raised a large square mound, from the cor- 
ners of which rise posts wound with red and white cloths, not 
unlike a barber’s sign. These posts, which support a bamboo 
awning, are festooned with shimekazari—straw ropes which 
have been sacred symbols of Shinto from the mythical age 
From the top of each post depend Japanese flags, bearing on a 
white ground the great crimson disk—the emblem of the Land of 
and at night 


the Rising Sun ; the wonderful purple night 


which is seen only in the Orient—the same emblem g 


glows upon 
countless paper lanterns which are strung in fantastic shapes 
across the esplanade. Attached to the shimekazari are fern 
leaves, bitter oranges (daidai), and small bundles of charcoal 
Over the entrance to the stage is hung wajime, which is very 
small shimekazari twisted into a sort of wreath and decorated 
with fern-leaves, gohei and yuzuri leaves. The spectators are 
shielded from the sun with cheap mats strapped together. 

The tournament lasts all day, and the wrestlers are divided 
into three classes. The first-class men, the masters of the art, 
are all well advanced in years. Some of them are enormously 
stout —a physical condition which does not seem to militate 
against strength and agility. ‘The wrestlers, as a class, are 
taller than the average Japanese, They wear their hair in the 
ancient style, shaved around the forehead, and brushed from 
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the back and side and made into a queue, turned up and knotted 
with a string on the top of the poll. First-class men wear no 
clothes other than a loin-cloth and an embroidered apron. 
These aprons are marvelous affairs. They are made of plush 
or velvet, on which are designs worked in Oriental gold. The 
second class is made up of men who in this country would be 





THE FIRST POSITION, 


called amateurs. They are not allowed to compete for prizes, 
and they are not proof against the wiles of the foxes until they 
are graduated and enter the professional lists. The third class 
is the novitiate, composed of youths, none of whom is more 
than twenty years old. 

The contests commence at ten o’clock in the morning. The 
youngsters appear first. They 
are followed by the amateurs, 
and their bouts usually evoke 
more hilarity than enthusiasm. 
When the amateurs have con 
cluded their farce the spectators 
are in rare good- humor, and 
they cheer when the umpire an 
nounces the names of the profes- 
sional combatants. The umpire 
is usually a Shinto priest, and 
he wears a kamishmo, the cere 
monial garb of his office. For 
the first-ciass combats the um- 
pire is a venerable man, one of 
long experience; while for the 
minor matches his place is taken 
by young priests who are in 
training for this most important 
branch of their profession 

After the umpire has called 
the names of the combatants the 
men themselves make their ap 
pearance. Two of the naked, 
gigantic, muscular fellows slowly 
ascend to the arena, drink a lit 
tle rice-water from ladles, take 
pinches of common salt from 
small baskets hanging on two of 
the posts, and, looking up reverently to a hideous wooden god 
squatting on one of the posts, throw the salt around, It is an 
act of purification, and while doing it each prays secretly for 


his own success. ‘Bhey then march slowly around the arena, 





THE HOLD, 


stamping heavily on the ground, rubbing their limbs and mak- 
After this pre- 
liminary showing-off they squat opposite each other, in a post- 


ing hideous grimaces and gestures of defiance. 


ure not unlike that of a frog, resting their fingers on the ground 
between their knees, and leaning towards each other until their 
foreheads nearly touch, Strained as the position is, they remain 


in it for several minutes before attempting any grip. Then, when 
the umpire spreads bis fan, they both spring up and clutch at 
each other like wild beasts, and each tries to throw the other or 
force him across the straw rope which is laid around the edge 
of the arena. If the grip is unfair, or unsatisfactory to one 
of the opponents, he immediately puts up his hands, and the 
umpire stops the bout and the preliminary business is repeated. 
If the contest lasts five minutes and neither man has gained 
any advantage the umpire stops the bout and the two wrestlers 
are compelled to wait until their turn comes around again. 

As soon as a point is decided the umpire indicates the victor’s 
side with his fan, and then follows a demonstration of joy among 
the patrons of the successful athlete, almost as boisterous and 
enthusiastic as American collegians at a foot-ball contest. The 
thousands sitting hitherto well-behaved on the matted ground 
rise up and shout themselves hoarse. Cups, bottles, lacquered 
boxes, and not infrequently money, are thrown into the arena. 
Everything is conducted in a most orderly manner. There is 
no drunkenness or rowdyism, although the spectators represent 
all strata of society. 

The contests are continued for three days, and the man who 
secures the most points 's declared champion. He then becomes 
the hero of all Japan. His admirers present him with garments 
of the finest silk, and on the night of his victory he is taken to 
the Tea House of Ten Thousand Joys, where the prettiest and 
nimblest geisha in Japan amuses him and administers to his 
wants. Fora week he remains in Tokyo, the guest of the peo- 
ple. On the seventh day he disappears, but pledged to return in 
time for the next tournament, that he may defend the cham- 
pionship against all comers. In the history of Japanese wrest- 
ling no champion has been known to break his word, though he 
were certain of meeting defeat. To do so would be adequate 
cause to inflict hara-kiri. JOHN NORTHERN HILLIARD 


Rampart City, Alaska’s 
Youngest Settlement. 


RAMPART Ciry is the newest of the settlements of Alaska, and 
by this time, no doubt, contains several hundred adventurers 
bound for the Klondike. When the Yukon closed it was already 
a considerable city of tents, having grown in a night, like the 
cities of song and fable. Rampart City is near the mouth of 





VIEW OF PRINCIPAL STREET, RAMPART CITY. 


Minook Creek, and was formed primarily of those passengers ou 
the river steamers Hamilton and Bella who could not get up the 
Yukon even with the meager inches of water they require. 
When it was found that the Devil’s Teeth shallows were impass 
able even for vessels which only drew a foot and a half of water 
the river boats discharged their cargoes into extemporized sheds 
and warehouses, or cached their provisions on the river bank 
and made for winter quarters. Many of their passengers who 
did not care to return to civilization pitched tents upon the river 
bank and prepared to winter there. Others floated down from 
Dawson City to where provisions were plenty, and were glad to 
stretch their canvas at Rampart City. These frail houses will 
shortly be replaced by log huts, which are more practicable for 
the rigors of the coming winter. Rampart is warlike only in 
name, and as Minook Creek is said to be rich and a good winter 
digging, it is not a bad place to stay. When spring comes and 
unlocks the river, these pilgrims will be some distance towards 


their destination. MABEL CRAFT. 
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of all the bak- 
ing powders 
for strength & 
healthfulness. 
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SENORITA CARMEN PEQUENO, DAUGHTER SENORA ELVIRA MARTINEZ DE MELERO. SENORA AURELIA DEL CASTILLO DE 
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SENORA HERMINIA DELMONTE DE SENORITA MARIA XENES. SENORITA MARIA DUQUESNE, 
BETANCOURT. HAVANA. 


Cuban Maids and Matrons. 


SLENDER, graceful Cuban maids, with smoothly-plaited tresses black as the raven’s wing, large, lustrous, dreamy black eyes, 
clear, pale complexion resembling the waxen tint of the lily, have their pretty heads filled with dreams of love before they quit the 
school-room. Their peculiar training, restricted sphere, as well as early maturity—for in the tropics a girl blooms into womanhood in 
her thirteenth or fourteenth year—may be the reason why their thoughts turn to love before they have discarded their dolls, braids, 
and short dresses. The strict watch maintained over the tender buds, the cast-iron rules of etiquette which prohibit them from too 
great an indulgence in athletic sports or out-door life, which a Northern maid enjoys, precluding romantic ideas and rendering her 
less susceptible to the tender passion, which is fostered by a secluded existence, may be the reason why Cuban girls look forward to 
matrimony as a release from these irksome bonds. The romantic manner in which courtship is carried on tends to keep alive their 
illusions, for lovers usually walk up and down before their lady-love’s dwelling like a sentinel on duty, because they are debarred 
from calling on a maiden until formally engaged, and then they can only see her in the presence of the family or exchange tender 
nothings under the Argus eyes of a mamma, who keeps a strict watch over her offspring. 

Many years ago no gentleman was permitted to touch a lady’s hand, but he would bow deeply before her ; while nowadays shaking 
hands is even more common than among our own people. It used to be the height of impropriety for a bride to be seen until the ex- 
piration of eight days afcer the wedding, and she would keep in strict seclusion during that period ; while now the bridal couple do not 
shun society. One of the customs still prevalent is that no gentleman can escort a lady as far as the next corner, although his hair 
were snowy white, if she were not a member of his own family. However, greater intercourse with foreign nations, more extended 
travel—for Cubans are cosmopolitan—have tended to modify many of their customs. There is a peculiar feature in Spanish law which 
favors lovers. Provided a suitor can support a wife, no matter how low his social condition, and how inferior to that of the girl he 
loves, if she is willing to marry him in spite of her parents’ opposition he can appeal to law, the judge removes her from her own home 
to a friend’s house and the marriage takes place. Divorce is unknown in Cuba, because the Roman Catholic Church does not sanction 
divorce, although separation is allowable in extreme cases. However, neither party can re-marry until death releases the survivor. 
In accordance with Spanish law, no man attains his majority until he is twenty-five, and up to that period he cannot marry without his 
parents’ authorization. The Camaguey district is noted for the beauty of its women, famed for their statuesque, Juno-like forms of 
generous proportions, regular features, radiant black eyes, luxuriant tresses, cream-like complexion, soft, caressing accent, and charm- 
ing manners, which render them very fascinating. But under these feminine attributes is a strong, determined will. The usual order 
of Cuban beauty of a tropical type has large, dreamy, languid, dark eyes, mouth with soft curves, somewhat like Cupid’s bow, red 
lips, colorless complexion—for roses never bloom on Cuban maidens’ cheeks and their skin rather resembles the jessamine or lily in 
opaque whiteness—black tresses, and a graceful, willowy form, often compared by Cuban poets to the native palm-tree in gracefulness 
and beauty. But there are blondes in Cuba, and they are particularly charming as a different type of beauty, derived from a strain of 
Northern blood, either from Castilian, German, French, or Irish ancestry; for many of these peoples have intermarried with Spanish 
or Cubans, and their Northern origin is revealed in their descendants, their complexion and traits somewhat modified through being 
born under the blazing rays of the tropic sun. Many of the most prominent families of the Cuban ar ‘tocracy bear Irish and French 
names—for instance, Count O’Farrill, Marquis O’Reilly, Marquis Duquesne, and others. Mary ELIZABETH SPRINGER. 


TYPES OF CUBAN BEAUTY AND LEADING PERSONALITIES OF 
AND CUBAN LITERATURE, 
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ON DUTY FOR LIFE, THEY SHOULD BE” 
STRONG, SERVICEABLE, ATTRACTIVE. 
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Will make them so. 


Use the Liquid daily, the Powder 
twice a week. Both in one pack- 
age. Sample for three cents. 
P. O. Box 247, N. Y. City. 
HALL & RUCKEL 
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Dangerous 
Experiments. 


Many Persons Become 
Totally Deaf, 


While Others Lose Their Sense of 
Taste and Smell. 





Attempting the Cure of Catarrh with Liquids, 
Sprays and Atomizers the Cause—Few, 
if Any, Are Ever Cured. 


Will the people ever become convinced of the danger 
and risk of treating Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Asthma 
with liquid medicines forced into the delicate air-pas- 
sages by powerful sprays and atomizers? During the 
past year thousands of dollars have been expended in 
this city alone for the treatment of these diseases, and 
it has been a waste of time and money ve the part of the 
public, as not fifty persons can be found in this city to- 
day who will te stify that they have been cured, while on 
the other hand the number who have become totally 
deaf through this abuse of the air-passages is appalling 

Is There, Then, No Relief for the People @ 

We believe there is, but can only say this for the bene- 
fit of suffering humanity. 

There is just une treatment indorsed by the 
cians 

There is one treatment which does not require the use 
of sprays and atomizers 

There is ove treatment which the manufacturers have 
eno'igh confidence in to guarantee 

This is the Australian Dry Air method of curing Ca- 
tarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Rose Culd, and Hay Fever. 


IT CURES BY INHALATION. 


Your money is refunded 


physi- 


There is no danger, no risk. 
if it fails to relieve. 
*Hyomei’ Inhal er Outfir, 
omei,.”’ 0c.“ Hyomei”’’ Balm, 
Can be obtained of your druggist, 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 
23 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 


#1.00. Extra Bottles ** Hy- 
a wonderful healer, 25c. 
at office, o7 by mail, 
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Surplus 


$4,034,116 


Income 


$1954 541, 827 $14,158,445 





Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


WINNING ITS WAY. 

By reason of superior equipment (magnificent in 
every detail), limited express time, ad la carte din- 
ing-car, and, in fact, all that goes to make an up- 
to-date traveling palace. 

The Black Diamond Express between New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls is com- 
manding attention from the traveling public, to 
whom it is so successfully catering. 

Then, too, the Lehigh Valley Railroad operate 
three express trains daily, New York, Philadelphia, 
to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Chi 
cago, and the West. 

These trains are standard equipment, vestibuled 
throughout, Pullman sleeping- and _ parlor-cars, 
dining-cars a la carte. Pintsch gas, modern in every 
particular, second only to the Black Diamond Ex- 
press. 

Write for descriptive matter to Charles S. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


A Few big drops of Abbott's Original Angostura 
Bitters make tasty the tasteless table-waters. The 
system responds all the better. 


THE universal favor with which the Sohmer Piano 
is meeting is the result of its tone and structure, 
which are not excelled aod any in the world. 





SeE our Exhibit at the ‘American Institute Fair, 
Madison Square Garden, now open. Angostura Bit- 
ters, Eiffel Tower Fruit Juices, White's Jelly Crys- 
tals. Call and see us at the fair. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soots- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


Dossins's Electric Soap has been made for thirty 
two years. Each year’s sales have increased. In 1888 
sales were 2.047.620 boxes. Superior quality and ab 
solute uniformity and purity made this possible. Do 
you use it? Try it 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections ; also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Ilaving tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering. I will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe. in German, French, or Eng 
lish, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail. by addressing. w ith stamp. naming this paper, 
W. A. Norss, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, New York. 





ANTIQUE RUGS AS AN ART EXHIBIT. 


THE weaver is the artist of the Orient, and his mas- 
terpieces are cherished for centuries, in the form of 
tapestries, carpets, and rugs. Collections of these 
priceless treasures are made by rich and enthusiastic 
connoisseurs, and at rare intervals come to view in a 
public exhibition. Suchis the case with the famous 
Sadik collection of Eastern antique rugs and carpets, 
which for a brief period is on view at the vast and 
well known bazaar of Messrs. B. Altman & Co., on 
Sixth Avenue, Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets, 
New York City. No lover of the rich and the beau- 
tiful should miss this unique exhibition, which is a 
veritable excursion into the storied past of the gor- 
geous East. 





AN ACCOUNTING ORDERED. 


Tue United States Circuit Court for the Western 
District of Virginia has ordered W. Baker of 
Winchester, Virginia, to account to Walter Baker & 
Co. Ltd., Dorchester, Massachusetts (the well-known 
manufacturers of cocoa aud chocolate), for all 
profits which he has made by the use of the decep- 
tive labels and devices recently enjoine d by that 
court. An appeal to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Richmond, Virginia, has been dis- 
missed, and the order is, therefore, to be carried 
out. 











Policies in force, 


Send for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
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A TRIUMPH OF ++++>s 
FINANCIAL PROGRESSION 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


Largest Increase in Income of Any Life 
Insurance Company in the United States 





Insurance in Claims Paid, 





nearly force over 
2,500,000  $320,000,000 $28,000,000 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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Runn A Club 


iS BOTTLED - BOND UNDER DIRECT 
SUPERVISION OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT, GUARANTEEING THE AGE 
AND ABSOLUTE PURITY OF EACH AND 
EVERY BOTTLE OF THIS PRODUCT AS CER- 
TIFIED BY THE STAMP. MAKES ADULTER- 
ATION IMPOSSIBLE. IT 1S OBTAINABLE 
WHERE THE BEST WHISKIES ARE SOLD. 
IF NOT AT YOUR DEALERS.NOTIFY US 
AND WE WILL TELL YOU WHERE TO GET IT. 


DISTILLERS AND BOTTLERS IN BOND. 


R.F BALKE & CO., : 
LOUISVILLE KY,USA. 
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Ask the mothers 
who have used this 
soap they will tell 
you it’s best for the 











SOL, 

deli. CONSTANTINE’S 
sate PINE TAR SOAP 
skin (Persian Healing) 
of the — stn 





baby—and as for 
the complexion of 
adults, delightful 
for the face, neck 
and arms. 

Sold by druggists. 3 


000 
TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock. or Toilet Set. 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome present witb 
every pound. Greatinducements 
Send for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 


FLORIDA. : NASSAU, 


Midwinter Bathing Every 
Sun Baths. 4 Month in the Year. 
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THROUGH TICKETS. BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. | 


Low Rates! Quick Time! 
Polite Waiters. 


Safety! Comfort! 
Courteous Officers. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET--GRATIS 


wu. 
THEO. G. EGER, T. M. 
W.H. HENDERSON, G.E.P.A. 


P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 
M. H. CLYDE, A. T. M. 
W.H. WARBURTON, G.T.P.A. 


5S Bowling Green, New York. 





WASHINGTON AND OLD POINT 
COMFORT. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


THE annual Christmas holiday tour to Washington 
under the Personally-conducted Tourist Svstem of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New York on Tues 
day, December 28th. These tours appeal especially to 
the teachers of New York, Brooklyn and vicinity, 
affording an exceptional opportunity to visit the na 
tional capital at the height of the season. The tour 
of the present season will contain many interesting 
features, including an opportunity for a trip to Mount 
Vernon and Alexandria At a slight additional ex- | 

nse those who desire may first visit Old Point Com- 
Fort, spending a day there and continue to Washing- 
ton by boat. The Pennsylvania Railroad s Christmas 
holiday tours have an enviable reputation 

For itineraries, rates, and fall information. apply to 
ticket-agents, or address Tourist Agent, 1196 Broad- 
way. New York ; 4 Court Street. Brooklyn ; or George 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Lovely Palms, Moss, Holly, Etc., 
For THANKSCIVINC AND XMAS. 


Our Palms, the finest and cheapest ever sold. 
One each Latania, Kintia, and Livestona, 25 
inches high, full character, fine hardy plants, 
only $1.00 ; 1 doz., $3.00. Long Spanish Moss, 
$1.00 bbl. Long Needle-pine Boughs, $1.00 bbl. 
Holly Twigs, covered with berries, $1.00 bbl. 
Christmas-Trees, low price AJso 200,000 choic- 
est Pecan Trees. Remit by registered letter or 
express money-order. Address 

J.L. ANDERS & CO., Florists, 
IVANHOE, N. C. 


This Publication is printed with Ink 
manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CoO., 


s9 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
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THE CELEBRATED © 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
CAUTION.—The buying public will please not 
confound the SOHMER Piano with one of a similar 
sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 
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Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties 
low prices, 100 page cat FREE 
56.0, 82 Cortlandt 8t.,N. NX 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 
Press Cutting Bureau will send 


’ 
ROMEIKE S you all newspaper clippings which 


may appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
whic ch you want to be “uptodate.” Every newspaper 
and periodical of importance in the United States and 
E us eee is searched for your notices. HENRY RoMEIKE, 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York 


149-155 East 14th Street 








LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unriva! 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 
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and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr.J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. A, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind 
Uicerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in 


stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 50c, and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, 0, 
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NEW CONTRIVANCE, IN THE GERMAN ARMY, FOR RAISING OR LOWERING 
CAPTIVE BALLOONS.—ZIilustrated London News. 


ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER—THE FAMOUS CHARGE OF THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS AT DARGAI. 


Black and White. 


4A MODERN HUNTER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Sport im Bild. 
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MEMORIAL WREATHS AT THE TOMB OF THE LATE DUCHESS OF TECK, IN THE 
ALBERT CHAPEL, WINDSOR CASTLE.—ZJllustrated London News. 





IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA—PERFORMANCE OF A MOORISH MAGICIAN, 
L’Iilustration, 


= 


GENERAL SIR WILLIAM LOCKHART, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 
THE BRITISH INDIAN ARMY.—Z/ilustrated London News, 


a. 


HORRORS OF THE TRANSATLANTIC CATTLE TRANSPORT STEAMERS—IN A GALE, ON THE PASSAGE FROM 


BUENOS AYRES TO LIVERPOOL.—London Graphic. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
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A CHAPTER ON DRESS. HOW IT HAPPENED. re 
Just as the Vatican is synonymous with the Mrs. PottER—‘‘ What were poor Mr. Duna- p 


treasures of ancient and Medigval art, so the wav’s last words 2?” ; ; { 
world-famous magazine of Arnold, Constable & ‘Dr Potter- ‘‘He didn’t have any. His wife ESTABLISHED § 
Co., Broadway and Nineteenth Street, is synon- a ith hi 9: Seeslene ; jp : 8 

ymous wi h the noblest productions of the loom was with him." —J/udage. ++ 1544 + ) 
and needle. New emporiums are raised, other es- a y o ad DJ > 


tablishments worthy of the richest city of the earth mes eee ecie caie a seins iemaiaaa 
come into being, but this great palace remains the THE MATHEMATICS OF A COCKTAIL 


undisputed monarch of the dry-goods world. It is 





here the woman of highest fashion repairs not only | NorHING is more positive in results or dryer to 

for purchasing, but also to learn what is gomg on in | handle than figures. You can always prove them. J & 3 UNION SQUARE 
the great capitals of the earth It is one of the few Weights and measures we must have, or your neigh ? 
places where the shop-girl and the young teacher bors’ buying and selling ideas would vary. Ask any 

can supply their wants, and where the richest wo one to measure out a pint, or guess at the weight of Dep’t E. Cor. rqth St., N. VY. 

man of the world can obtain the costliest patterns, | any article. How near do they come to it ? Do you 

no matter where they come from think that the bar-tender can measure out exactly 

This season the celebrated silk department over- forty drops every time ? 


flows with new and exquisite novelties. In the list Between the accuracy of weights and measures 
of patterns are two-toned taffetas, in Jockey Club | and your guess or the bar-tender’s, lies an essential 
and French blue, Derby and black, Anteuil and | difference between the Heublein Club Cocktails and 
laurel, Siberian and black, Muguett and dahlia, | all others. Your eye and hand cannot be depended 
beige and chestnut, anemone and pensee, gold and | upon like weights and measures used in the mixing 
London gray, Sumatra and beige, Palmyre and of cocktails in quantity. Heublein’s Club Cocktails 
écru, Asiatique and lilac, ombre stripes in exquisite are always uniform, always the same. Then again, 
combinations ; breeades in corail and black, Turco a cocktail is a blend of liquors: all blends improve 
and mignonette, horse chestnut and beige, tulipe with age. You can’t get much age in a cocktail you | 


Diamond Importer 


and 





and black ; broche taffetas, palm-leaf broken pat- mix yourself, or ata bar. The Heublein Club Cock M f t 

tern in beige and black, tlh and tremiere, an tails, made from the best of liquors, blend and im- anu ac urer. 
sona d black, and bronze and black ; fancy striped | prove with age. 

Roman taffetas, brocade taffetas, with a white dot If you are a wise citizen you know about the Heu- 

over an under weave of solid color in blue, green, blein Club Cocktails—how good they are, and how 

brown, black, and deep red ; be uncy diagonal stripe ad convenient to have in your home. 

satins in heliotrope, old 1 ashes of roses, im- If your favorite cocktail is a Manhattan, Martini, 

peyan, green, and bronze: “PY ersian satins, Gre ek Whisky, Holland Gin, Tom Gin, Vermouth, or York, 

striped satins, with satin backs; double checked you have your choice. 

taffetas, in coquelicot and black, black and white, | — —_——- 


black and gray, and purple and bronze ; bayadere 
effects, with raised chenille figures in London smoke 
and black, marine and antille, tabac and gold, fram 
and laurel, matelot and caster; bayadere stripes, 
with wave effects in emerald and blac k, with a white 
wave ; cerise and black, with a white wave ; ultra 
marine and black, with a white wave: bayadere 6 p f 
stripes, with octagonal and circular raised figures . nidit U 0 
in black, with + peteeen gs of russe, bluet, argent, ~ ° 
anemone, jonquil, geranium, Chantilly, and pheas 
ant: bayade remo ttle d effects, in ombre shadings ; 
black moires, gros-grains, with coarse stripes, and 


rhadames 

In that division devoted to coming-out gowns, HOLIDAY 
bridesmaids’ gowns, and buds’ début costumes there 
were found infinite new materials. such as the Her- NOVELTIES 
nanis in bluet, anemone, jonquil, corn color, sea IN 
green. turquoise blue. forcet me not blue, pansy pur- 
ple, 'warl white. the new tear-drop white, cloud white, 





No.1. Genuine Diamonds 
and Ruby, Turquoise or 
Opal Centre. $5. 

No. 2. tive Opals, $3 

No. 3. Pure White Dia 
monds. and any Stone 
Centre, $5 


No. 4. Five Rubies. Sap- No. 5. Star, Perfectly White Diamonds, $40, We warrant 
phire. Emerald or these Watches Correct 


Turquoise Centre and Timekeepers. and repair 



















No. 8. Sterling Silver, $5. 


14-KARAT GOLD, $10.00. 








Japanese cream coler, Hindoo écru. wood violet, ‘ 

Swiss -iolet. and glacier white ; 1 8 b tiful 8 Diam nds, $10 { them free of charge 
Swiss siolet, and glacier white ; lumineuse, a beautiful SEVRES VASES, BRONZES, We Import Diamonds five years. 
more back and more shi n ll the new sil 

whites and the soft e Bor ssp a oxenis ite pe sacl PORCELAINS, CLOCKS, MAN- 


in the Rough and Save 


satins, brocades and taffetas, are also shown for wed- 


ding-gowns. TEL SETS, MARBLE BUSTS 
[DON'T let Whisky get the best of you. amas AND FIGURES, PEDESTALS, 15 per cent. Duty. 
Get wl e BEST of Whisky, which is the CURIO CABINETS, ENAMELS, , 


GENUINE DISTILLERY BOTTLING of 


Sd 





MINIATURES, DUTCH SIL- 


- Pepper Whisky| v= vos. ere 


No. 7. All Diamonds, $15. 
Diamonds, Ruby Centre, Illustrated Catalogue, mailed 
$12 : . 
Diamonds, Turquoise free, filled with Bargains. No. 6. Diamond Links, $5. 
Centre, $10. Same in Cuff Buttons 


GOODS SENT FOR INSPECTION. 





AND OLD — also — 


Articles in Sterling Silverware and Cut 


H e Nn ry C lay Glassware—Sterling Silver mounted. 


R e NINETEENTH ST. & SIXTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 














Bottled and Distilled ONLY by 


JAS. E. PEPPER & CO., | 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


Under the same Formula for 
more than 100 YEARS, is guaran- 
teed absolutely the PUREST and 
BEST in the World. 


Sample Case, $15.00. 


{2 Sent on trial, which, if not satisfactory, 
can be returned and money will be refunded. 






































Read and save the Coupons on Old Pepper | 
Whisky and Old Henry Clay Rye, and see who | BARNEY & BERRY i 
: [ »Spr ringfield, ance. | 


gets the $s, in addition to the $1.00 per dozen. | ———————— 

















The Latest and Most Perfect Talking Machine, 


The Mosler Safe Co., The “ ee Graphophone, 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR US BY THE 
305 Broadway, corner Duane Street, NEW YORK CITY. rc eg at non pti ag. <A O 


The ‘‘Eagle”’ does all that the most expensive machine will do, and 


FIRE-PROOF AND quite as well. Reproduces clearly and brilliantly. Records naturally and 
rith startling clearness 
BURGLAR-PROOF — oe ; ; 
.w t YOUR subscrip- 
OUR PROPOSITION IS THIS: “tion tist. indeed, we expect to add 


Special Safes for Private Houses. 100,000 new names during the present year. To secure this number we will supply 


you with one of these machines and a subscription to any of our periodicals practically 


Also Special Plate Safes for Silverware, etc. | atcost. Therefore, we supply 
1 “Eagle’’ Graphophone, Aluminum Reproducer, Horn, and 


Contractors to the United States Government, an to the Mexican Government, 2-Way Hearing Tube— 
ais te 23 0 of Vault and Safety Depos With One Year’s Subscription to Demorest’s Magazine, $10.00 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on All Kinds of Vault and Safety Deposit Wor Or, un Sas Waa aabcechatien is tastin’s Weeki, 12°00 
Or, with One Year’s Subscription to Judge, - - 14 00 


Carry'ng Case— Polished Antique Oak, - - $2.00 extra. 
Recording Diaphragm—Genuine Sapphire Point, $5.00 extra. 
Records, - - - 50 cents each. $5.00 per doz. 
Blank Cylinders, ‘ready for making your'e own records, 20c. each. 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A — IMPORTANT! fuisc.085,0" Wolo ara 
___ BRIGHT NESS EVERYWHERE. terms and prices, and full particulars. Correspondence solicited. 
Soe, Judge Publishing Co., 


Ball- Pointed Pens = 110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


| and this Coupon will buy you on 
(H. HE WITT’S PATENT. | | TALKING-MACHINE Forty Cents TALKING-MACHINE BncoRD. 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any RECORD-COUPON. Regular price Fifty Cents. 


paper; never scratch nor spurt, | 























Luxurious Writing! 








Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED pens are 


more duradtle, and are ahead of all others VD Sa SE er eee 


FOR EASY WRITING. | ADDRESS. 


$1. 20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for STATE, 


5 cts., post free from ali stationers, or wholesale of  < ee > - se me oe 


DEWAR’S SCOTCH WHISKY 


FREDERICK CLASSUP Sole Agent for tho U.s.. 22 W. 24TH ST., NEW YORK 








H. Balweprpes & Co., 99 William St.: Epnwarp Kimwpron, 48 John | 
TOWER MANU FACT! RING Co,, 306 Broadway, New York | 
J. B. ‘Lippincorr & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St., Boston | 
A.C. M’CLURG & Co., 117 Wabash Ave., Chicag | 
Bgows BgoTHERs. Lim.. 68 King St.. Toronto 
















CHRISTMAS THANKSGIVING. 
EPicuRE Epwarbp (the cramp bear)—‘‘ Ah, what a nice bit of stray pork! If I only hada | 
few beans to go with it I think I could get along without the brown-bread.” | 


Persons who have 





made the subject of eating 
and drinking a study find | 
a striking object-lesson 
in every bottle of 


Evans’Ale 


the perfection of which 





marks the world’s new 
degree for comparison of 
brewing and bottling. 


Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs 





and Cafes. 


sold 
 uike ble kh 


Gloves, Handkerchiefs, 
Men's Neckwear, 
House Coats, 





Dressing Gowns, 
Umbrellas, 
Travelling Bags, 
Steamer Rugs. 


Broadway | 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





EARL &WILSON’S 


LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 
















GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co,’s 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious. 





{ a 
7 







Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 






Trade-Matk 






Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 







Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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NEW YORK STATE CANALS. 


Notice to Contractors. 
Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Works. 


Albany, N. Y., Monday, November 29th, 1897, 


Pursuant to chapter 79, laws of 1895, chapter 794, 
laws of 1896, and chapters 43 and 569, laws of 1897, 
sealed proposals for work on the 


MIDDLE DIVISION 


will be received by the Superintendent of Public 
Works, at his office in Albany, N. Y., until 


Friday, December 10th, 1897, 


at 12 o'clock noon of that day, for the following 
pieces of work. The work will be bid for and let 
separately, and every proposal for each piecc of 
work hereinafter designated must be --companied 
by a draft on some good bankinz institutio. of the 
city of New York or Albany, is-ue . by a national or 
state bank in good credit within the sta.>, payable 
at sight to the Superintendent of Public Works. The 
amount of deposit will be 5 per cent. of the proposal, 
and will be retained as a part of the security until 
the completion of the work ; the amount of labor 
bond required on execution of contract will be 40 per 
cent. of the proposal, and the amount of bond for 
the faithful performance of contract on execution of 
contract will be 45 per cent. of the proposal: 


CONTRACT No. 84—MIDDLE DIVISION 


Governing the improvement of the Oswego Canal 
from a point 100 feet below the Lower Hollow Quoin 
of Guard Lock No. 1 to the end of the Lower Wings 
of Lock No. 7, a distance of 5.73 miles. 

’ 


CONTRACT No. 46—MIDDLE DIVISION. 

Governing the improvement of the Oswego Canal, 
extending from Station No. 1026, near Lock No, 16, to 
Station No. 1078, near Guard Lock No. 5, a distance 
of one mile. 

Plans, specifications, notices and form of contract 
may be seen from the date of publication of this 
notice to the date fixed for the receipt of proposals, 
at the office of the Superintendent of Public Works, 
in Albany, N. Y., and at the office of Thomas 
Wheeler, Assistant Superintendent of Public Works, 
in Syracuse, N. Y., and at the office of R. G. Lay, 
Assistant Superistendent of Public Works, in 
Rochester, N. Y. All proposals for the above work 
must be addressed to the Superintendent of Public 
Works, at Alba y, N. Y., and must be endorsed on 
envelope, ‘* Proposal for Contract No.—-, MIDDLE 
DIVISION,” as the case may be. The right is re- 
served to reject any or all bids. 


GEORGE W. ALDRIDGE, 


“Perfectly Fit” 


with cold or hot water. 


“Various Views on Vigoral”’ mailed free. 





Refreshed, inspired, strengthened. That's 
how you always feel if you drink 





The nutriment of prime beef, deliciously prepared. 
ficial for invalids and for athletes in training. 





Especially bene 
Prepared in a minute 


Sold by druggists and grocers. 
Armour & Company, Chicago. 








For any one with weak lungs an 


Allcock’s piaster 


placed on the chest and another between the shoulder-blades, 
is invaluable. Ask for Allcock’s. See you get Allcock’s, , 


Porous 











Superintendent of Public Works, 




















“THE RUMBLE OF THE A 
> » EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS: 
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ALL MUSIC IS ITS PROVINCE. 


GRAPHOPHONE 
The Newest Model, 


Simple and Efficient, Run by Clockwork Motor, 
Is Sold for that price. 


It Brings a Thousand Pleasures into the Home. 


It will reproduce music of all kinds, bands and orchestral selections, vocal and instru- 


mental solos. 


You can talk to it and sing to it, and it will reproduce your speech or song at any time 
One can hear from it the music of any instrument and any one can operate it 
As an entertainer its powers are matchless, for its variety is as infinite as the realm 


of sound itself. 


The Eagle Graphophone reproduces records as loudly and brilliantly as the higher- 


priced models. 


It is acomplete talking-machine and may be used for recording and 


reproducing your own speech or song as well as the records made for entertainment pur- 


poses. 


The price of the Eagle Graphophone, with aluminum reproducer, horn and two-way 
hearing-tube, is $10. With a handsome carrying case of polished wood, in addition, the 
price is $12. Aluminum recorder will be furnished, when desired, for $5. 


THE COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE, a great home favorite, $25. 


Write for Catalogue B-C. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. 


NEW YORK—1155, 1157, 1159 Broadway. 
PARIS—34 Boulevard des Italiens. 
CHICAGO—211 State Street. 

8T. LOUIS—720-722 Olive Street. 


PHILADELPHIA—10382 Chestnut Street. 
WASHINGTON—919 Pennsylvania Avenue 
BALTIMORE—110 E. Baltimore Street, 
BUFFALO—313 Main Street, 
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